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For the Companion. 
THE MYSTERY OF “OLD DADDY’S 
WINDOW.” 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. 

Picture to yourself a wild ravine, gashing a/| 
mountain spur, and with here and there in its | 
course abrupt descents. One of these is so deep 
and sheer that it might be called a precipice. 

High above it, from the steep slope on 
either hand, beetling crags jut out. Their 
summits almost meet at one point, and thus 
the space below bears a rude resemblance 
toa huge window. Through it you might 
see the blue heights in the distance, or 
watch the clouds and sunshine shift over 
the sombre mountain across the narrow val- 
ley; or mark, after the day has faded, how 
the great Scorpio draws his shining curves 
along the dark sky. 

One night Jonas Creyshaw sat alone in 
the porch of his log cabin, hard by on the 
slope of the ravine, smoking his pipe and 
gazing meditatively at “Old Daddy’s Win. 
dow.”? The moon was fall, and its rays 
fell aslant on one of the cliffs while the 
rugged face of the opposite crag was in the 
shadow. 

Suddenly he became aware that some- 
thing was moving about the precipice whose 
brink seems the sill of the window. Al- 
though this precipice is sheer and insur- 
mountable, a dark figure had risen from it 
and stood plainly defined against the cliff 
which presented a comparatively smooth 
surface to the brilliant moonlight. 

Was it a shadow?—he asked himself has- 
tily. 

His eyes swept the ravine, only thirty 
feet wide at that point, which lies between 
the two crags whose jutting summits almost 
meet above it to form Old Daddy’s Win- 
dow. 

There was no one visible to cast a shadow. 

It seemed as if the figure had unaccount- 
ably emerged from the sheer depths below. 

Only for a moment it stood motionless 
against the cliff. Then it flung its arms 
wildly above its head, and with a nimble 
spring disappeared—upward. 

Jonas Creyshaw watched it, his eyes dis- 
tended, his face pallid, his pipe trembling 
in his shaking hand. 

“Mirandy!’’ he quavered; faintly. 

His wife, a thin Ailing woman with 
pinched features and an uncertain eye, 
came to the door. 

“Thar,” he faltered, pointing with his 
pipe-stem—‘‘jes’ 4 minit ago—I seen it!—a 
ghost riz up over the bluff inter Old Daddy’s 
Window!” 

‘The woman fell instantly into a panic. 

“"'Twarn’t a-beckonin’, warit? ’Twarn’t 
a-beckonin’? ’Kase ef it war ye’ll hev ter 
die right straight! That air a sure sign.” 

A little of Jonas Creyshaw’s pluck and 
common-sense came back to him at this un- 
pleasant announcement. 

“Not on his say-so,’’ he stoutly averred. 
“T aint a-goin’ ter do the beck nor the bid 
of enny onmaunerly ghost ez hev tuk up the no- 
tion ter riz up over the bluff inter Old Daddy’s 
Window, an’ sot hisself ter motionin’ ter me.” 

He rose hastily, knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe and followed his wife into the house. There 
he paused abruptly. 

The room was lighted by the fitful flicker of 
the fire, for the nights were still chilly, and an 
old man almost decrepit sat dozing in his chair 
by the hearth. 

**Mirandy,” said Jonas Creyshaw in a whisper, 
‘***pears like ter me ez father hed better not be 
let ter know ’bout’n that thar ghost. It mought 
skeer him so ez he couldn’t live another minit. 
He hey aged some lately—an’ he air weakly.” 

This was “Old Daddy.”’ 

Before he had reached his thirtieth year he was 
thus known far and wide. 

“He air the man ez hev got a son,’’ the moun- 
taineers used to say in grinning explanation. 
‘*Ter hear him brag ’bout’n that thar boy o’his’n 
ye’d think he war the only man in Tennessee ez 
ever hed a son.” 

Throughout all these years the name given in 
jocose banter had clung to him and now, hal- 
lowed by ancient usage, it was accorded to him se- 

rionsly and had all the sonorous effect of a title, 





So they said nothing to Old Daddy, but pres- 
ently, when he had hobbled off to bed in the ad- 
joing shed-room, they fell to discussing their ter- 
ror of the apparition, and thus it chanced that 
the two boys, Tad and Si, first made, as it were, 
the ghost’s acquaintance.’ 

Tad, a stalwart fellow of seventeen, sat listen- 
ing spellbound before the glowing embers. Si, 





swinging from the rafters, rustled faintly; it 
sounded to Si like a moan. 

He wished his father and mother would talk 
about some wholesome subject, like Spot’s new 
calf, for instance, instead of whispering about 
the mystery of Old Daddy’s Window. He 
wished Tad would not look, as he listened, so 
much like a ghost himself, with his starting eyes 
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a wiry, active, tow-headed boy of twelve, perched 
with dangling legs on a chest and looked now at 
the group by the fire, and now at the brilliant 
moonlight. 

“Waal, sir,’ he muttered, “I'll hev ter gin up 
the notion o’ gitten’ that comical young owel, 
what I hev done set my heart onto. ’Kase ef I 
war ter fool round Old Daddy’s Window now, 
whilst I war a-cotchin’ o’ the owel, the ghost 
mought—cotch—Me!”” 

A sorry ghost, to be sure, that has nothing bet- 
ter to do than to ‘‘cotch’’ him’ But perhaps Si 
Creyshaw is not the only one of us who has an 
inflated idea of his own importance, and allows 
superstition to influence too greatly his conduct. 

He was greatly awed, and he found many sug- 
gestions of supernatural presence about the fa- 
miliar room, As the fire alternately flared and 
faded, the warping-bars looked as if they were 
dancing a clumsy measure. The handle of a 
portly jug resembled an arm stuck akimbo, and 
its cork, tilted askew, was like a hat set on one 
side—Si fancied there was a most unpleasant 
grimace below that hat. The churn-dasher, left 





upon a shelf to dry, was sardonically staring him 
out of countenance with its half-dozen eyes. The 
| strings of red pepper-pods nnd gourds and herbs, 





and pale, intent face. He even wished that the 
baby would wake up, and put some life into 
things with a good healthy rousing bawl. 

But the baby slept peacefully on, and after so 
long a time Si Creyshaw slept, too. 

With broad daylight his courage revived. He 
was no longer afraid to think of the ghost. In 
fact, he experienced a pleased importance in giv- 
ing Old Daddy a minute account of the wonder- 
ful apparition, for he felt as if he had seen it. 

‘**Pears ter me toler’ble comical, gran’dad, ez 
they never tole ye a word ’bout’n it all,”’ he said, 
in conclusion. ‘Ye mought hev liked ter seen 
the ghost. Ef he war ’quainted with ye when 
he lived in this life, he mought hev stopped an’ 
jowed sociable fur a spell!’ 

How brave this small boy was in the cheerful 
sunshine! 

Old Daddy hardiy seemed impressed with the 
pleasure he had missed in losing a sociable jow 
with a ghostly crony. He sat silent, blinking in 
the sunshine that fell through the gourd-vines 
which clambered about the porch where Si had 
placed his chair. 





four feet high, ez nigh ez dad could jedge. Tol- 
er’ ble small fur a ghost!’ 

Still the old man made no reply. His brown 
wrinkled hands were closed on his stick. His 
white head, shaded by his limp black hat, was 
bent down close to them. There was «a slow, 
pondering expression on his face, but an excited 
gleam in his eye. Presently, he pointed back- 
ward toward a little unhewn log shanty 
that served as a barn, and rising with un- 
wonted Alacrity, he said to the boy,— 

‘‘Fotch me the old beastis!”’ 

Silas Creyshaw stood amazed, for Old 
Daddy had not mounted a horse for twenty 
years, : 

“Studyin’ "bout’n the ghost so much 
hev tetched him in the head,” the small 
boy concluded. Then he made an excuse, 
for he knew his grandfather was too old 
and feeble to safely undertake a solitary 
jaunt on horseback. 

“I war tole not ter leave ye fur a minit, 
gran’dad. I war ter stay anigh ye an’ do 
yer bid.” 

“That’s my bid!” said the old man, 
sternly. ‘‘Fotch the beastis.”’ 

There was no one about the place. Jonas 
Creyshaw had gone fishing shortly after 
daybreak. His wife had trudged off to 
her sister’s house down in the cove and 
had taken the baby with her. Tad was 
ploughing in the cornfield on the other side 
of the ravine. Si had no advice, and he 
had been brought up to think Old Daddy’s 
word was law. 

When the old man, mounted at last, 
went jogging up the road, Tad chanced 
to come to the house for a bit of rope to 
mend the plough-gear. He saw, far up 
the leafy vista, the departing cavalier. 
He cast a look of amazed reproach upon 
Si. Then, speechless with astonishment, 
he silently pointed at the distant figure. 

Si was a logician. 

“T never lef’ him,’’ he said. 
me.”” 

“Ye oughter rej’ice in yer whole bones 
while ye hev got ’em,’’ Tad returned, with 
withering sarcasm. ‘‘When dad kems 
home some of ’em’ll git bruk, sure. 
Warn’t ye tole not ter leave him fur nuth- 
in,’ ye triflin’ shoat!”’ 

“‘He lef’ me!”’ Si stoutly maintained. 

Meantime, Old Daddy journeyed on. 

Except for the wonderful mountain air, 
the settlement, three miles distant, had 
nothing about it to indicate its elevation. 
It was far from the cliffs and there was no 
view. It was simply a little hollow of a 
clearing scooped out among the immense 
forests. When the mountaineers clear land 
they do it effectually. Not a tree was left to 
embellish the yards of any of the four or five 
little log huts that constituted the hamlet, 
and the glare was intense. 

As six or eight loungers sat smoking 
about the door of the store there was noth- 
ing to intercept their astonished view of 
Old Daddy when he suddenly appeared out 
of the gloomy forest, blinking in the sun and 
bent half double with fatigue. 

Even the rudest and coarsest of these moun- 
taineers accord invariably a tender deference to 
the aged among them. Old Daddy was held in 
reverential estimation at home, and was well ac- 
customed to the respect shown him now, when, 
for the first time in many years, he had chosen 
to jog abroad. They helped him to dismount, 
carried him bodily into the store, and after he 
had tilted his chair back against the rude coun- 
ter he looked around with an important face 
upon the attentive group. 

“My son,” shrilly piped out Old Daddy, “my 
son air the strongest man ever seen, sence Sam- 
son!”” 

“T hev always hearn that sayin’, Old Daddy,” 
acquiesced an elderly codger, who, by reason of 
“‘rheumatics,’’ made no pretension to muscle. 

A gigantic young blacksmith looked down at 
his corded hammer-arm, but said nothing. 

A fly—several flies—buzzed about the sorghum 
barrel. 
| “My son,’’ shrilly piped out Old Daddy, “my 
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“He lef’ 





‘‘*Twarn’t much of a sizable sperit,’’ Si de-| son air the bes’ shot on this hyar mounting.” 
clared—he seemed courageous euough now to} 


“That’s a trne word, Old Daddy,”’ assented 


measure the ghost like a tailor. “It warn’t more’n | the schoolmaster, who had censed to be a Nim- 
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rod since devoting himself to teaching the young 
idea how to shoot. 

The hunters smoked in solemn silence. 

The shadow of a cloud drifted along the bare 
sandy stretch of the clearing. 

“My son,” shrilly piped out Old Daddy, “‘my 
son hev got the peartest boys in Tennessee.”” 

“T'll gin ye that up, Old Daddy,” cheerfully 
agreed the miller, whose family consisted of two 
small ‘‘darters.”’ 

The fathers of other “‘peart boys’’ cleared their 
throats uneasily, but finally subsided without of- 
fering contradiction. 

A jay-bird alighted on a blackberry bush out- 
side, fluttered all his blue and white feathers, 
screamed harshly, bobbed his crested head, and 
was off on his gay wings. 

‘My son,” shrilly piped out Old Daddy, “my 
son hev been gifted with the sight o’ what no 
other man on this mounting hev ever viewed.” 

The group sat amazed, expectant. But for a 
moment the old man preserved a stately silence. 
Only when the store-keeper eagerly insisted, 
“What hev Jonas seen? what war he gin ter 
view?” did Old Daddy bring the fore-legs of the 
chair down with a thump, lean forward and mys- 
teriously pipe out like a superannuated cricket,— 

“My son—my son hev seen a ghost, what riz 
up over the bluff a-purpose!”’ 

‘Whar’ bouts?” ‘‘When?” ‘‘Waal, sir?’’ arose 
in varied clamors. 

So the proud old man told the story he had 
journeyed three laborious miles to spread. It 
had no terrors for him, so completely was fear 
swallowed up in admiration of his wonderful son 
who had added to his other perfections the gift 
of seeing ghosts. 

The men discussed it eagerly. There were 
some jokes cracked—as it was still broad noon- 
day—and at one of these Old Daddy took great 
offence, more perhaps because the disrespect was 
offered to his son rather than to himself. 

“Jes’ gin Jonas the word from me,” said the 
young blacksmith, meaning no harm and laugh- 
ing good-naturedly, ‘‘ez I kin tell him percisely 
what makes him see ghosts; it air drinkin’ so 
much o’ this onhealthy whiskey, what hain’t got 
no tax paid onto it. I looks ter see him jes’ a- 
staggerin’ the nex’ time I comes up with him.” 

Old Daddy rose with affronted dignity. 

“My son,”” he declared vehemently, ‘“‘my son 
aint gin over ter drinkin’ whiskey, tax or no tax. 
An’ he aint got no call ter stagger—like some 
Solks!"’ 

And despite all apology and protest, he left the 
house in a huff. 

His old bones ached with the unwonted exer- 
cise, and were rudely enough jarred by the rough 
roads and the awful gait of his ancient steed. 
The sun was hot, and so was his heart, and when 
he reached home, infinitely fatigued and queru- 
lous, he gave his son a sorry account of his re- 
ception at the store. As he concluded, saying 
that five of the men had sent word that they 
would be at Jonas Creyshaw’s house at moon- 
rise ‘‘ter holp him see the ghost,” his son’s brow 
darkened, and he strode heavily out of the room. 

He usually exhibited in a high degree the hos- 
pitality characteristic of all these mountaineers, 
but now it had given way to a still stronger in- 
stinct. 

“$i,”’ he said, coming suddenly upon the boy, 
“put out right now fur Bently’s store at the set- 
tlemint, an’ tell them sneaks ez hang round thar 
ter sarch round thar own houses fur ghosts, ef 
they hanker ter see enny ghosts. Ef they hev 
got the insurance ter kem hyar, they’ll see wusser 
sights ’n enny ghosts. Tell ’em I aint a-goin’ 
ter low no man ter cross my doorstep ez don’t 
show Old Daddy the right medjure o’ respec’. 
They'd better keep out’n my way ginerally.” 

So with this bellicose message Si set out. But 
an unlucky idea occurred to him as he went plod- 
ding along the sandy road. 

“Whilst 'm a-goin’ on this hyar ghost’s yer- 
rand’’—the logical Si brought up with a shiver. 

“I went ter say—whilst I'm a-goin’ on this 
hyar yerrand fur the ghost’ —this was as bad. 

““Whilst,”” he qualified once more, “I’m a-goin’ 
on this hyar yerrand bout’n the ghost, I mought 
ez well skeet off in them deep woods a piece ter 
see ef enny wild cherries air ripe on that tree by 
the spring. I'll hev plenty o’ time.” 

Bat even Si could not persuade himself that 
the cherries were ripe, and he stood for a mo- 
ment under the tree staring disconsolately at the 
distant blue ridges shimmering through the 
heated air. The sunlight was motionless, lan- 
guid—it seemed asleep. The drowsy drone of 
the insects filled the forest. As Si threw himself 
down to rest on the rocky brink of the mountain 
a grass-hopper sprang away suddenly, high into 
the air, with an agility that suggested to him the 
chorus of a song, which he began to sing in a loud 
and self-sufficient voice: 

“The grass-hopper said— Now don’t ye see 
Thar’s mighty few dancers sech ez me— 
Sech ez me ! —Sech ez Mx !’” 

This reminded Si of his own capabilities as a 
dancer. He rose and began to caper nimbly, exe- 
cuting a series of steps that were singularly swift, 
spry, and unexpected—a good deal on the grass- 
hopper’s method. His tattered black hat bobbed 
up and down on his tow head; his brown jeans 
trousers, so loose on his lean legs, flapped about 
. hilariously; his bare heels flew out right and 
left; he snapped his fingers to mark the time: 
pow and then he stuck his arms akimbo, and cut 
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what he called the ‘‘widgeon-ping.’’ But his 
freckled face was as grave as ever, and all the 
time that he danced he sang: 

“In the middle o’ the night the rain kem down, 

An’ tho corn a fraish start out’n the ground, 

An’ I thought nex’ day ez I stood in the door, 

That sassy bug mus’ be drownded sure! 

But thar war Limber-legs, peart an’ fine, 

Twangin’ an’ a-tunin’ up— Won't you una jine? 

Ye may sarch ry an’ day ez a constancy 

An’ ye won't find a fiddler sech ez me! 

Sech ez me !—Sech ez Mg !’” 

As he sank back exhausted upon the ground a 
new aspect of the scene caught his attention. 

Those blue mountains were purpling—there 
was an ever-deepening flush in the west. It was 
close upon sunset, and while he had wasted the 
time the five men to whom his father had sent 
that stern message forbidding them to come to 
his house, were perhaps on their way thither 
with every expectation of a cordial welcome. 
There might be a row—even a fight—and all be- 
cause he had loitered. 

How he tore ont of the brambly woods! How 
he pounded along the sandy road! But when he 
reached the settlement close upon night-fall the 
store-keeper’s wife told him that the men had 
gone long ago. 

“They war powerful special ter git off early,” 
she added, ‘‘’kase they wanted ter be thar ’fore 
Old Daddy drapped off ter sleep Some o’ them 
foolish, slack-jawed boys ter the store ter-day 
riled the old man’s feelin’s, an’ they ‘lowed ter 
patch up the peace with him an’ let him an’ 
Jonas know ez they never meant no harm.” 

This suggestion buoyed up the boy’s heart to 
some degree as he toiled along the “‘short-cut’’ 
homeward through the heavy shades of the 
gloomy woods and the mystic effects of the red 
rising moon. But he was not altogether without 
anxiety until, as he drew within sight of the 
log-cabin on the slope of the ravine he heard Old 
Daddy piping pacifically about ‘‘my son,’’ and 
Jonas Creyshaw’s jolly laughter. 

The moon was golden now—he could see its 
brilliant shafts of light strike aslant upon the 
smooth surface of the cliff that formed the oppo- 
site side of Old Daddy’s Window. He stopped 
short in the deep shadow of the more rugged 
crag. The vines and bushes that draped its 
many jagged ledges dripped with dew. The 
boughs of an old oak, which grew close by, 
swayed gently in the breeze. Hidden by its huge 
bole, Si cast an apprehensive glance towards the 
house where his elders sat. 

Certainly no one was thinking of him now. 

“This air my chance far that young owel,—ef 
ever,”’ he said to himself. 

The owl's nest was in the hollow of the tree. 
The trunk was far too bulky to admit of climb- 
ing, and the lowest branches were well out of 
the boy’s reach. Some thirty feet from the 
ground, however, one of the boughs touched the 
erag. By clambering up its rugged irregular 
ledges, making a zigzag across its whole breadth 
to the right and then a similar zigzag to the left, 
Si might gain a position which would enable him 
to clutch this bough of the tree. Thence he could 
‘coon it’? along to the owl’s stronghold. 

He hesitated. He knew his elders would dis- 
approve of so reckless an undertaking as climb- 
ing about Old Daddy’s Window, for in venturing 
towards its outer verge, a false step, a crumbling 
ledge, the snapping of a vine, would fling him 
down the sheer precipice into the depths below. 

His hankering for a pet ow] had nevertheless 
brought him here more than once. It was only 
yesterday evening—before he had heard of the 
ghost’s appearance, however—that he had made 
his last futile attempt. 

He looked up doubtfully. “I aint ez strong ez 
—ez some folks,’”’ he admitted. 

“But then, come ter think of it,’ he argued, 
astutely, “‘I don’t weigh nuthin’ sca’cely, an’ thar 
aint much of one ter hey ter haul up thar.” 

He flung off his hat, he laid his wiry hands 
upon the wild grape-vines, he felt with his bare 
feet for the familiar niches and jagged edges and 
up he went, working steadily to the right, across 
the broad face of the cliff. 

Its heavy shadow concealed him from view. 
Only one ledge, at the extreme verge of the crag, 
jutted out into the full moonbeams. But this, 
by reason of the intervening bushes and vines, 
could not be seen by those who sat in the cabin 
porch on the slope of the ravine, and he was glad 
to have light just here, for it was the most peril- 
ous point of his enterprise. By deft scrambling, 
however, he succeeded in getting on the moonlit 
ledge. 

“I clumb like a painter!’’ he declared, tri- 
umphantly. 

He rested there for a moment before attempt- 
ing to reach the vines high up on the left hand, 
which he must grasp in order to draw himself 
up into the shadowy niche in the rock and begin 
his zigzag course back again across the face of 
the cliff to the projecting bough of the tree. 

But suddenly as he still stood motionless on the 
ledge in the full radiance of the moon, the clamor 
of frightened voices sounded at the house. Until 
now he had forgotten all about the ghost. He 
turned, horror-stricken. 

There was the frightful thing, plainly defined 
against the smooth surface of the opposite cliff— 
some thirty feet distant—that formed the other 
side of Old Daddy’s Window. 

And certainly there are mighty few dancers 
snch as that ghost! It lunged actively towards 
the precipice. It suddenly dashed wildly back— 











gyrating continually with singularly nimble feet, 
flinging wiry arms aloft aud maintaining a sinis- 
ter silence, while the frightened clamor at the 
house grew ever louder and more shrill. 

It was several minutes before Si recognized 
something peculiarly familiar in the ghost’s wiry 
nimbleness—before he realized that the shadow 
of the cliff on which he stood reached across the 
ravine to the base of the opposite cliff, and that 
the figure which had caused so much alarm was 
only his own shadow cast upon its perpendicular 
surface. 

He stopped short in those antics which had 
been induced by mortal terror—of course, his 
shadow, too, was still instantly. It stood upon 
the brink of the precipice which seems the sill of 
Old Daddy’s Window, and showed distinctly on 
the smooth face of the cliff opposite to him. 

He understood, aftera moment’s reflection, how 
it was that as he had climbed up on the ledge in 
the full moonlight his shadow had seemed to rise 
gradually from the vague depths below the in- 
surmountable precipice. 

He sprang nimbly upward to seize the vines 
that shielded him from the observation of the 
ghost-seers on the cabin-porch, and as he caught 
them and swung himself suddenly from the 
moonlit ledge into the gloomy shade, he noticed 
that his shadow seemed to fling its arms wildly 
above its head and disappear upward. 

“That air jes’ what dad seen las’ night when I 
war down hyar afore, a-figurin’ ter ketch that 
thar little owel,’”’ he said to himself when he had 
reached the tree and sat in a crotch, panting and 
excited. 

After a moment, regardless of the coveted owl, 
he swung down from branch to branch, dropped 
easily from the lowest upon the ground, picked 
up his hat, and prepared to skulk along the 
“short cut,” strike the road and come home by 
that route as if he had just returned from the 
settlement. 

**’Kase,”’ he argued, sagely, ‘‘ef them skeered- 
ter-death grown-folks war ter find out ez J warthe 
ghost—I mean ez the ghost war me—ennyhow,”’ 
he concluded, desperately, ‘‘I’d KETCH it—sure!”’ 

So impressed was he with this idea that he dis- 
creetly held his tongue. 

And from that day to this, Jonas Creyshaw and 
his friends have been unable to solve the mystery 
of Old Daddy’s Window. : 

—— _-- -+@> 
For the Companion. 
A THOUGHT. 


I stood upon the river’s strand, 
One bright November day 


gy wrote my name upon ihe sand— 


tseon was washed away. 
I thought upon earth’s toil and strife, 
Then came this wish to me: 
Upon the Lord’s great Book of Life 
lay that name written be. 
A. G. SCHIMMERHORN. 
For the Companion. 
MRS. SKILLINGS’ SECRET. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Robert was harnessing the old horse into the 
farm-wagon; a sorry nag it was, but then it had 
four legs, and managed to get over the ground 
somehow, so it was better than no horse. As he 
was fastening the last buckle, a cheery voice 
called out,— 

“Hallo, Rob; you’re just the fellow I wanted 
to see!” 

“Anything special?’ asked Rob. 

“Yes; we're getting up a fishing-party, and 
want you to join us.” 

**When is it to be?” 

“To-morrow. We're going to Beam Pond. All 
the fellows are going; we’ve chartered Smith’s 
big wagon, so we can all go together; it will be 
jolly fun; you’ll go, won’t you?” 

“T wish I could,” said Robert, ‘“‘bnt I don’t see 
how I can spare the time. I’ve got to go to mill 
to-day, and to-morrow my potatoes must be hoed; 
I’ve put it off till the last minute. No; I don’t 
see how I can spare the time anyhow, Tim.” 

“But it will be only one day,”’ said Tim; ‘‘you 
can easily make that up.’’ 

“I could if there wasn’t something just as 
pressing the next day, and every day,’’ said Rob- 
ert. ‘‘No; it’s no use, Tim, I shall have to give 
it up, but I hope you'll all have a first-rate time. 
Now, give me a lift at these bags, will you?” 

‘*With all my heart; here goes,’’ said Tim, and 
the two young men loaded the wagon with the 
corn which was soon to be ground up into meal. 
Then Robert mounted after it, and seated himself 
on the board which answered for a seat. 

‘Perhaps you'll change your mind when you’ve 
had time to think it over,’’ said Tim. 

“Not unless my potatoes get themselves hoed 
while I’m gone to mill,”’ said Robert, laughing. 

“Then you won’t even say you'll think of it?” 
said Tim. 

Robert shook his head. ‘‘My idea is that when 
you ought not to doa thing, the less you think 
of it the better. Thank you all the same for 
wanting me; there’s some comfort in that.” 

‘Well, good-by, then.” 

“Good-by, Tim.” 

‘‘First-rate fellow; it’s a shame he should have 
to work so hard,” said Tim to himself, as Rob 
drove away. 

Rob was only eighteen, and it was indeed a 
heavy burden his young shoulders had to carry. 
His father had died the year before, leaving a 
large family of children—how many I will not 








undertake to say, but it was a current saying 
that Mrs. Skillings, the mother, had to call the 
roll every night to see if they were all present 
and accounted for. Of these Robert was the 
eldest. 

“I don’t know what’s to become of us,” said 
Mrs. Skillings, the night after her husband’s 
funeral; “‘of course we shall have to give up the 
farm.” 

“Not if I can help it,’’ said Robert. “I have 
thought it all over, and, with your consent, Iam 
going to try to carry it on.’’ 

“But you can’t do it, child; you don’t know 
what you’re undertaking.” 

“T think I ought to know, mother; I've worked 
on it ever since I was a boy,” said Robert, cheer- 
fully. 

“You’re nothing but a boy now,” said Mrs. 
Skillings, looking over her spectacles at the auda- 
cious youth who presumed to offer counsel to his 
mother; his mother, who but yesterday, as it 
seemed, had trotted him on her knee and fed 
him with pap. ‘And besides,” she added, “‘you 
forget the mortgage.”’ 

“No, I don’t forget it, but Mr. Carew is a good 
man; he’ll give us all the time we want; he was 
here this morning and said so,”’ said Robert. 

‘Well, well, so you’ve got it all arranged; 
who’d have thought it?’ said Mrs. Skillings, and 
from that time she began to look up to Robert 
with that confidence and pride which, perhaps, a 
woman never so readily accords to any as to ler 
first-born son, when he shows himself at all 
worthy of it. 

He had been ‘‘one of the children’’ before, 
now he was head of the family, and henceforth 
to be treated with the deference which belonged 
to his position, 

The year which had passed had in no wise 
diminished her confidence in him, but rather in- 
creased it, so that now few things were done in 
the family without first consulting Robert. 

After Tim had seen Rob drive off to the mill, a 
bright thought entered his head; one which he 
immediately proceeded to carry into execution. 

The result was that as Mrs. Skillings was 
standing at the kitchen sink washing the dinner- 
dishes, she saw six persons come into the yard 
with guns over their shoulders—that is, she at 
first thought they were guns, but on nearer view, 
they proved to be hoes. 

This was scarcely less alarming, for why should 
six men invade the premises armed with hoes, 
unless they meant violence and plunder? 

They came straight to the door which she was 
about to shut in their faces, when she recognized 
in the leader Rob’s friend, Tim Nolan. 

Then Tim explained to her about the fishing- 
party, and Rob's refusal to join it because the 
potatoes were not hoed. ‘‘So if you don’t ob- 
ject,”’ said he, ‘‘we propose to get them al! hoed 
before he comes back.’”’ 

‘Well, I never! that beats all,’’ said Mrs. Skil- 
lings, laughing. ‘‘Object? of course I don’t ob- 
ject. I’m only too glad; it isn’t many holidays 
Rob gets, poor fellow!” 

“And Mrs. Skillings, we want you to keep ita 
secret; let him puzzle over it awhile,’’ said Tim. 

“I won’t say a word, not I,” said Mrs, Skil- 
lings. ‘‘And I'm sure, you're all very good, and 
I thank you from my heart.” 

This was quite true, still, in her heart she also 
thought that Rob deserved it all, and that it was 
no wonder people put themselves out to do kind 
things for him. 

Mrs. Skillings kept her promise faithfully not 
to tell Robert what had occurred in his absence, 
and for fear somebody else should tell him, the 
first thing she said to Judy and Sammy when 
they came home from school was,— 

“Hist! mind now! You’re not to tell Robert.” 

“Tell him what?’ exclaimed they. 

‘What you saw in the field as you came past.” 

“What field?’”’ asked Judy. 

“The potato field, to be sure,”’ said Mrs. Skil- 
lings, impatiently. 

“We didn't come past it,” said Judy. ‘‘We 
came the other way.” 

“What is there in the potato field?” asked 
Sammy. 

“Nothing,’’ said his mother. 

“Then why mustn’t we tell Robert?” 

‘For mercy’s sake, don’t ask me so many ques- 
tions,’”’ said the bewildered woman. “I meant 
nothing particular.”’ 

“Tl find out,’’ said Sammy, darting through 
the door. Mrs. Skillings followed, but all she saw 
of her hopeful son was tlse soles of his boots as, 
one after the other, they disappeared over the 
stone wall. 

“There, I’ve let the cat out! I’m so vexed with 
myself,’’ cried she. 

‘What cat? I don’t see any cat,” said the lit- 
eral Judy. 

“Go and look in the woodshed,”’ said her moth- 
er, now at her wits’ end. 

Judy obeyed, but found no cat, andin a few 
minutes Sammy came back to say there was 
“nothing in the pertater field buta lot of men 
hoeing.”’ 

‘Well, I told you there was nothing particu- 
lar.” 

“Then why mustn’t we tell Robert?’ 

‘“‘Because I don’t want him to know,—there!”’ 
said Mrs. Skillings. 

‘“That’s funny,”’ said Sammy, meditatively, 
and from that moment he kept his eye on the 
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window that he might be the first to see Robert 
coming. 

When he saw him he ran out and followed him 
about the barn while he unharnessed the horse 
and put away his grist, but he didn’t tell, not 
Sammy; all he said was,— 

“You can’t guess what happened this after- 
noon.” 

‘Nothing bad, I hope.” 

“If it wasn’t, why did mother say we mustn’t 
tell?” 

This, coupled with certain mysterious hints 
about the “‘potato field,’’ led Robert to take a 
look at that part of his farm before going into 
the house. There, as we know, a pleasant sur- 
prise awaited him; his friends had shouldered 
their guns and gone, but the work was all done. 

“Sammy Skillings, you ought to be sent to bed 
without your supper,” said Mrs. Skillings, as her 
two sons came into the kitchen hand in hand. 

“What for?’”’ asked Sammy. 

“For telling, when Tim Nolan wanted it kept 
secret,”’ said Mrs, Skillings. 

“So Tim was at the bottom of it,’’ said Rob- 
ert, laughing. “I thought as much.” 

“There, I've let the cat out again, myself,” 
said Mrs. Skillings, whereupon Judy went down 
on her hands and knees and began searching be- 
hind the furniture for that mysterious animal. 

But it made no difference who let the cat out, 
for Robert was sure to have heard the whole sto- 
ry the next day. 





—<@>—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
QUIROGA AT BAY. 
Our story relates to that time of suspense and ter- 
ror when Quiroga was dictator at Cordova in the 
Argentine Republic. This cruel dictator was filling 


the city with his murders, rivalling the red-handed 
leaders of the French Revolution. Each citizen, 


particularly if he were possessed of wealth or politi- | distracted. He 


cal influence, lived in daily fear of arrest. 
To be suspected by the tyrant was to be arrested 


and thrown into the “cavildo;” and from Quiroga’s | neither ate nor 





more than brotherly attachment which not unfre- | 
quently marks the sons of the “Fatherland” in a for- | 
eign country. 

The miners called them the “twin brothers;” and 
though unrelated by birth, they resembled each 
other in that both were stalwart, blond young men, 
broad of chest, with frank, open countenances and 
firm blue eyes. It was said, too, that Wilhelm was 
the betrothed lover of a very dear sister of Freder- 
ick. 

When the company broke up, the two friends 
found themselves unpaid and without means. For 
some months they went about the provinces on foot, 
seeking even menial labor to obtain the amount nec- 
essary to purchase passage home. 

Quiroga, who suspected the existence of a con-| 
spiracy against him, was now making daily arrests, 
and, from some freak of jealousy, had Wilhelm ap- 
prehended and shut up in the cavildo. 

As can readily be imagined, his arrest threw Fred- 
erick into the greatest alarm and distress of mind. | 
In his broken Spanish, he protested and pleaded for 
his more than brother before all the officials, and at | 
length obtained audience of Quiroga himself. 

With tears in his manly eyes, the young foreigner 
besought the dictator to spare Wilhelm’s life, offer- 
ing pledges and proofs of his entire innocence of the 
charge of conspiracy. 

Quiroga heard him in amused and contemptuous 
silence. What the tyrant then wanted most was not 
proofs of innocence, but daily victims with whom to 
hold in awe his already outraged subjects. A smile— | 
Quiroga’s peculiar, flickering smile—played over his 
dark and cruel countenance. 

“You waste 
your words, 
young man, and 
your tears as 
well,” he said, 
and had him 
turned out. 
From this 
interview Fred- 
erick went 
away almost 








walked the 
streets and 


cavildo, as from Robespierre’s conciergerie, few went | slept. The sec- —~— 


forth alive. 


In the rear of this grim structure was a walled en- | after, the order 
closure termed the coral de muerte (yard of death); | was signed for Wil- 
and here scores were daily led out from their cells} helm’s execution in 
and seated on the “blood-bench,’”’ where they were | the afternoon. ' 


executed. 


Yet unlike Robespierre, Quiroga was not a coward | Frederick 


personally, but a veritable jaguar in war. 


Of large stature and brawny muscle, the scent of | drive him to mad- 
battle roused him at once to a pitch of reckless cour-| ness. But he had no 


age. His war-like fury in a fight knew no bounds 


indeed, he fought more like some savage beast than | a sudden set purpose 
like a man, as the following account of him at the | seemed to fall on him. 
battle of Tablada, given by Col. King, then a young | Hitherto he had wor- 
man in the Argentine service and an eye-witness of | ried, entreated, even 


the action, most graphically depicts: 


“Both armies had broken into detachments, and | heard the irrevocable 
the men were fighting all hands like blood-hounds, | death sentence, a de- 
We saw Quiroga everywhere. He had thrown off | liberate calmness took 
every vestige of his clothing, save his drawers, which | possession of his mind. 
were rolled up about his legs. Both he and his horse 
were covered with blood, and presented an appear-| solve to .save Wil- 


ance like nothing human. Goaded with the prospec 


ond morning —— 


eee ame 


Those who knew 
expected 
that the tidings would 


; | sooner heard it, than 


wept; but when he 


The desperate re- 


t|hélm’s life, or die 


of defeat, galloping madly from point to point, cut-| with him, had been 


ting down with hissword not only his foes, but such o 


f| taken; and the young engineer, though he could 


his own troops as quailed or turned for their lives, lead- | weep for his friend, was yet a man of iron nerve 
ing detachments into the hottest of the fight, naked | and unquailing courage. 


as he was and streaming with gore from his victims, 


He procured a fleet horse and rode to the cavildo 


he seemed a very personation of evil presiding over | Where Wilhelm was confined. It stood near Quiro- 


the carnage.”’ 
Like all such human monsters, who have for th 


ga’s quarters, Leaving the horse with the captain 
e| of the prison-guard, who already knew him well, 


time held power, Quiroga lived in daily fear of assas- | Frederick remarked calmly that the general was go- 
sination; not even his associates in crime were safe | ing to reprieve Wilhelm, and asked the officer to 


from his jealousy and his sleepless suspicions. 


give the horse to him when the order of release was 


Some years previous to the event to be described, | sent. 


a party of native sharpers had made a collection of 


silver and gold ores which they had taken to Englan 


This the captain promised to do. Frederick then 
a | proceeded to Quiroga’s quarters, and having his for- 





and displayed to capitalists there as specimen ores | mer order for admission still in his possession, he 
from mines in their possession; and they succeeded | passed the sentry and going along the corridor to the 
in selling these mines to certain English parties who | reception-room, found the dictator alone, sitting at a 
formed a company and went to the Argentine coun- table. 


try to work them, provided with all the expensive 


machinery necessary to quartz-mining. 


“General,” he said, “you know the object of my 
visit; it isto intercede once more for my poor friend. 






Here it is ready drawn, and with it his passport to 
leave the country. It wants only your signat 


party thought that a bold, positive man, of much 





‘Ss ee 
Sign instantly!” 

Quiroga glared at the bold intruder. The bristly, 
short hair on his forehead worked convulsively up 
and down; and his large mouth drew out at the cor- 
ners till his teeth were half uncovered, while his 
hands slowly clutched and lutched 

“Senor,” continued the calm voice of the German, 
“you have no time to lose. My life you may have 
and welcome to it. But these papers you must sign. 
Hesitate whilg your own pulse beats five strokes 
more and I will forever deprive you of the power to 
commit more murders.” 

The tyrant was at bay. There was no alternative. 
Dropping backing into his seat, he signed. With his 
pistol still covering its mark, the German stepped 
backward again to the door, and opening it, beckoned 
to the guard, and handing him the paper, said quiet- 
ly,— 

‘Here is the general’s order for the release of the 





| foreigner, Wilhelm. Deliver it at once to the cap- 


tain of the guard.” 

He had spoken to the soldier, but never once taken 
his eye off Quiroga; and now, relocking the door and 
taking a seat, he said in the most quiet manner,— 

“General, I will now have half an hour's conversa- 
tion with you.” 

Upon the margin of the order for release, Freder- 
ick had written a few words in German, directing his 


| friend to take the horse which the captain would give 


him and escape, without an instant’s delay, from the 
province. 

For a full hour now this self-sacrificing man sat 
and conversed with 
the grim tyrant a- 
cross the table; and 
during that time, he 
told him many un- 
palatable truths. 

He spoke of the 
injuries that him- 
self and his com- 
panions had unjust- 
ly suffered at the 
dictator’s hands, 
and besought him 
asa ruler to adopt 
a more humane 
policy toward his 
fellow-men. 

“Well, Senor 
Frederick,” Qui- 


served, “‘you have 


roga at length ob- 


ive force, such as he was reputed to be, would 
carry on the war with more energy than Mr. Madi- 
son, who was a scholar, a philosopher, a philanthro- 
pist. 

Peter Parley has a good story of Mr. Madison's 
first nomination in 1808. There was a barber in 
Washington then, who was noted for his staunch 
Federalism, and it was suspected that his party zeal 
arose from the fact that the Federal Members of 
Congress had their hair dressed and powdered every 
day, while the plainer Democrats cut their locks 
short, used no powder, and combed their hair them- 
selves. When the news was brought to this barber's 
shop that the Republican caucus had chosen James 
Madison as their candidate, the honest artist was 
highly indignant. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Madison nominated! 
Surely, this country is doomed to disgrace and 
shame. What Presidents we might have! Just look 
at Daggett of Connecticut, or Stockton of New Jer- 
sey! What quenes they have got! As big as your 
wrist, and powdered every day, like real gentlemen 
as they are! Such men would confer dignity upon 
the chief magistracy! But this little Jim Madison, 
with a queue no bigger than a pipe-stem! It’s enough 
to make a man forswear his country.” 

Mr. Madison was in truth a man of small stature 
and of no great amplitude of body. The son of a 
Virginia planter of large wealt’, and ancient lineage, 
he was a graduate of Princeton College, where he 
studied as though he had no body atall. For months 
at a time, he allowed himself only three or four 
hours’ sleep in the twenty-four. 

One result of his early devotion to study was that 
during the rest of his long life of eighty-five years, 
he never enjoyed one day of perfect health. Another 
result was that he impaired the qualities which en- 
able a man to clinch with his enemy, and bring a 
disputed point to the arbitrament of battle. You 
may remember the burning words of Harry V. be- 
fore Harfleur: 





“In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility; 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears 

Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, sun.mon u . 

Disguise fair nature with bard-favored rage.” 
What was the quarrel between the United States 
and Great Britain? I might answer in the language 
of Thomas Jefferson, of whom Mr. Madison may be 
called the disciple. ‘Never before,” said Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in April, 1812, “has there been an instance of a 
nation bearing so much as we have borne.” 

For one item, English cruisers since 1803 had cap- 
tured and confiscated nine hundred American vessels 





Pp your 
object. Your friend 
is well on his way, if 
not safe over the 


to retire.” 


said Frederick. 


that?” 


moment. Will you do it?” 


you shall not be harmed.” 
With polite bows the two separated. 


the money to either buy or hire another horse. 


lain though he was, Quiroga would not break his. 


expired, he leaped into the corridor, shouting,— 


On their arrival in the country, they found that | You have been misinformed concerning him. He is | ounces of gold to him who brings me his head!” 


they had been swindled; the titles of the mines which 


they had bought were worthless, for the mines were | in a conspiracy. I beg, I implore you, te release 
situated on government land which had never been | him!” 


the property of the sharpers. 

In this dilemma, the Englishmen appealed to Qui 
oga for permission to work the mines; and he, pe 
ceiving that their operations might be turned to h 


own account, at length gave them a verbal permit, 


but withheld the titles to the land. 


On the strength of this official permit, the company 


Tr- 
is | don him.” 


an innocent man. He is quite incapable of joining 


“Ah! but he is my only friend in all this strange 


proceeded with their enterprise, and after a large | mine as well. Senor, heis guiltless, He has not the | fell pierced by a dozen lances. 


expenditure, began to realize good returns. 

Quiroga, who had watched their progress, began to 
practise upon them the most flagrant extortion, ex- 
acting large sums for all privileges under his con- 
trol. 

For a year or more, the company bore these ex- 
actions—for their capital was all at stake in the en- 
terprise. But it soon became apparent that Quiroga 
was determined to have ‘heir last dollar. Several 
members of the company were already in prison; 
work at the mines was abandoned; and those of the 
party who could command the means left the coun- 
try as expeditiously as possible—glad to escape from 
the clutches of a man who held international law in 
supremest contempt. 

Numbers of the workmen, however, who had come 
ont from Europe, found themselves without the 
means of return. 

Among these were two young mining engineers 
from Germany, Wilhelm von H—— and Frederick 
w—. . 

These two had been boyhood friends, and had 
studied at the same school of mines. 

Together they had come out to Buenos Ayres, in 
the employment of the mining company; and be- 
tween them subsisted that strong friendship and 


heart for such a deed; he has not the power. Why, 


But Wilhelm escaped and returned to Germany. 


border; and I sup- 
pose you are ready 


“After I have ob- 
tained from you a 
single promise,” 


“And what is 


“Promise me, on 
your honor, as a 
Spanish American, 
that you will order 
no pursuit within 
one hour from this 


“T promise it!” exclaimed Quiroga, abruptly, and 
took out his watch. “If you can escape in that time, 


But the young German had been more thoughtful 
on behalf of his friend than himself. He had pro- 
vided no horse for his own escape; and rather than 
lose the time necessary to obtain one, he trusted to 
his ability to reach the neighboring mountains on 
foot, and thus elude pursuit. Possibly he had not 


Now a Spaniard, even a South American Spaniard, 
regards his word as more sacred than his life. Vil-| to induce the belligerents to respect the rights of a 


Watch in hand, he paced his apartment in almost 
frantic impatience; and on the second when the hour | importance in itself, but which, in the excited condi- 


“Pursue the foreigner Frederick! A hundred 


senor, how could Wilhelm conspire? Even now he 
cannot speak a word of Spanish. My general, spare 
him!” 

“If he doesn’t understand Spanish, he will be 
saved the labor of learning it,” said the cold-blooded 
despot; then raising his voice, he ordered Frederick 
to retire. “No word of yours can prolong Wilhelm’s 
life one pulse-beat!” 

But like lightning Frederick had bounded to his 
feet, and levelling a cocked pistol at Quiroga’s head, 
exclaimed,— 

“Ts it so, monster! Speak one word and you die! 
I have come to liberate my friend. I will do it.” 

The astonished dictator sprang up from his seat, 
but saw in the cold blue eye of the young German a 
gleam of baleful resolution before which even his 
own brutal ferocity quailed. For a moment the two 
confronted each other, and the tyrant trembled. 

“What will you then of me?” he exclaimed, ina 
hoarse whisper. 

Frederick stepped backward to the door, and with- 
out taking his eye off Quiroga, turned the key. 

“T will have Wilhelm’s pardon,” he said then in 
calm, measured tones, ‘See, senor, I have saved 











you the trouble of drawing the order for his release. 
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For the Companion. 


SEVENTH PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 


TION, 1812. 
By James Parton. 


ged in lawful, proper commerce upon the high 
seas, The French also captured a large number, 
without the least decent pretext of right. Why then, 
asked the Federalists of 1812, do you not declare war 
against the French as well? Again, I might quote 
Mr. Jefferson in reply,— 

“Such conduct would be worthy of Don Quixote 
only—to fight two enemies at a time, rather than 
take them by succession.” 

No well-informed person will now pretend that 
the wrongs of Great Britain against the United States 
were not far more numerous and exasperating than 
those of Bonaparte. Each of them was determined 
that the United States should not contribute a barrel 
of flour, or a codfish, to the other. The British Gov- 
ernment declared the whole Northern coast of Eu- 
rope, which was under the sway of Napoleon, to be 
in a state of blockade, Napoleon retorted by declar- 
ing the British Isles to be in a state of blockade. 
England responded by putting all trade with France 
under a still more rigorous ban. Napoleon devised 
decrees more stringent, until a merchant ship con- 
taining any article which could be of use to either 
belligerent, or to any ally or dependent of either of 
them, was liable to capture. 

England, moreover, claimed the right, and en- 
forced the claim, to stop an American man-of-war, 
call her crew to quarters, and take from her by force 
any sailors who were suspected of being deserters 
from her navy. 

Jefferson and Madison, both of them philosophers 
and philanthropists, had striven by all peaceful arts 


neutral. 
In the spring of 1812a discovery was made, of no 


tion of the public mind, had an important effect. 
An Irish adventurer, named John Henry, informed 
Mr. Monroe, the Secretary of State, that the British 


Pursuit was instantly made in every direction. A | Government, through the Governor-General of Can- 
thousand cavalry were soon scouring the plains; and | ada, had employed him as an emissary in 1809 to reside 
it was not long before the poor fellow saw the hunt- | at Boston, to associate there with leading Federalists, 
Quiroga looked at him, and with a wicked smile | ers on his track. 
r-|said, “You must forget your friend. He dies at 
three o’clock. When I condemn a man I never par- 


and promote in ail ways within his power the dissolu- 


But he reached a ravine just as a squad of his ene- | tion of the Union. He said he had in his possession the 
mies came galloping up. Entering a recess, he ran | correspondence which had passed between himself 
forward and took refuge in the narrow cleft of a | and the Governor-General, together with the creden- 
huge rock, hoping his pursuers would pass without | tials given him on the occasion. 
land!’ exclaimed the poor fellow, on his knees, ‘He | espying his retreat. It was a vain hope. He was 
is my heart’s brother. If you take his life, you take 


The letters were fifteen in number, and he repre- 


discovered, and fighting desperately for his life, soon | sented them to be of such a character as to prove the 


truth of his assertion beyond dispute or doubt. 

Mr. Madison, out of the secret-service fund, bought 
these letters for fifty thousand dollars, and trans- 
mitted copies of them to Congress, March 2, 1812, 
with a short message, in which he expressed the con- 
viction that this disclosure would render still dearer 
“to the hearts of good citizens that happy union of 
these States, the guarantee of their liberties, their 


At this election the people of the United States | safety, their tranquillity, and their prosperity.” 
acted upon the maxim of President Lincoln, that it 
is not good to swap horses when you are crossing a | description; for they did indeed prove that Sir James 
stream. The nation was at war with Great Britain | Craig, Governor-General of Canada, acting on be- 
when the people went to the polls, excited and anx- | half of the English Ministry, had sent John Henry 
ious, in November, 1812; and the question at issue | to Boston to promois, so far as he could, the sever- 
was, whether to support or to change the adminis-| ance of New England from the rest of the Union. 
tration which had declared the war. 

James Madison was nominated for re-election by | entertained the treasonable design of which the par- 
the caucus of Democratic members of Congress; | ty was accused. 

Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was nominated for 
Vice-President by the same body, The 


The excitement which these letters created defies 


But they did not prove that a single Federalist had 


The man got his fifty thousand dollars, but was al- 





men 4 diately cheated out of most of it by an- 


of the opposition were De Witt Clinton of New York | other adventurer, who called himself Count Edouard 
for President, and Jared R. Ingersoll of Pennsyl-| de Crillon, who sold him estates in the south of 
vania for Vice-President. 

De Witt Clinton, nephew of Vice-President George | er. 
Clinton, had been a Democrat from the beginning of 


France, which poor John Henry could never discov- 


All this inflamed the warlike spirit. Mr. Madison, 


his public life; but he allowed himself to accept the | acting upon full deliberation, and from the highest 





nomination of the Federalists; and many of his own | principles, deemed that the time had come for the 
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United States to defend its rights by the sword. 


It was, as I believe, a wise choice. Little of a 


You will read in many books that he did this for | warrior as Mr. Madison may have been, he con- 
the dastardly purpose of promoting his re-election | ducted the war of 1812 as well as his competitor 


to the presidency. 


This shameful and hideous | would have been likely to do it. He had also the 


falsehood has crept from the party organs of the | wisdom to conclude a peace at the earliest possi- 
United States into a work so respectable as | ble moment, and without insisting upon a formal 
“Knight’s History of England.” 











engagement upon the part of Great Britain to 
discontinue the odious practices which had caused 
the war. 

Those practices have never been renewed. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND GUERRIERE. 


There never lived a person less capable of such | American sailors have never since been impressed, 
baseness than James Madison. Every step of | and the flag of the United States has never since 
the process by which his sound and conscientious | been violated upon the ocean. 


mind reached this conclusion is plainly manifest- 
ed in the records of that time. He advised Con- 
gress to declare war simply because he thought 


the time had come for such a measure. 


We are to remember that he had behind him a 


nation of ten millions of people, of whom, so far 
as he could judge, a majority had come to the 
conclusion that patience with these wrongs and 
indignities had ceased to be a virtue. He be- 
lieved also that the mere declaration of war would 
silence the clamors of the opposition, and practi- 
cally unite the country against the public enemy. 
“How much better,” cried Henry Clay, Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, “how much 
better than invasion is the blocking of your very 
ports and harbors, insulting your towns, plunder- 
ing your merchants, and scouring your coasts?” 
The debates upon the declaration of war were 
among the most able, interesting and prolonged 
that the Congress of the United States has ever 
known. The great question was decided in the 


House of Representatives June 4th, in secret ses- 


sion, by seventy-nine yeas to forty-nine nays. 


i iiapsisinte 
For the Companion, 


BEST. 


If angels guide our feet along 
An upward way, 

To make us in our weakness strong, 
And wise as they; 

If through our darkness shines a light 
From unseen skies 

Showing the gloomiest pathway bright 
Before our eyes; 

If we can see — Father’s face 
Where’er w 

Thank God, bless ‘God, for His great grace 
Who wills it so. 


But if we struggle on alone, 
ppressed with fear, 
Without one heart to call our own, 
Or give good cheer; 
If we, with blinded ey es, must grope 
Through thorny ways, 
Without one — ot help or hope 
To light the day 
Still glad and rateful will we be, 
‘or thus we know, 
That God, whose plan we cannot see, 
Has willed it so. Cc. B. Lz Row. 


——___— +o a 
THE SOUTHERN CLAIMS. 


Much was said four years ago, and has been 


The Senate passed the bill a few days after, and | said again this year, by the party press in rela- 
on the 18th of June the bill was approved and | tionto whatare called SouthernClaims. The Dem- 


signed by the President. 


ocrats have been accused of favoring the pay- 


The people of the United States have seldom | ment of these claims; and both Mr. Tilden and 
passed a summer of so much excitement and | now General Hancock felt it to be necessary to 
anxiety. There was the hurrying away of ves-| come forward and say that they were not in favor 
sels to get to sea and safely home before the war | of paying them. 


began in earnest. Then, upon the declaration 


The Southern Claims, properly so called, are 


being made public, the opponents of the war tes-| those which arise ont of the seizure or destruc- 
tified openly their abhorrence of it. The flags of | tion of property during the late Civil War. The 
the shipping in Boston Harbor, it is said, were | United States army, living to a considerable ex- 


hung at half-mast, as at a time of mourning. 


tent on the enemy’s country, took what property 


On the other hand, a Democratic mob in Balti-| it needed, and destroyed much that it did not 
more rose upon a Federal newspaper which had | need. 


denounced the war, and destroyed the office, with 
circumstances of great violence and atrocity. 


If a forest stood in the range of the cannon in 
a fort or battery, it was cut down. If an officer 


Disastrous news from the North soon came to} liked the appearance of a horse left by its fleeing 
increase the excitement and distress. General | master, he took it. Fences that were needed to 
William Hull, Governor of Michigan, surrendered | kindle fires to make soldiers’ coffee were torn down 
the important post of Detroit without a serious| and burned. When a town was occupied, there 
attempt to defend it. It would have gone ill| was a seizure and appropriation of whatever 


probably with the administration in November, 
if better news had not arrived a few days after. 


was required for the comfort of the troops. 
Such depredations are usual in war, and the 


In the same month of August, when General | most but not all of them were justified by the 
William Hall betrayed or sacrificed his country | laws of war. Both Union men and sympathizers 
at Detroit, his nephew of glorious memory, Cap-| with the South suffered equally. Indeed, it was 
tain Isaac Hull, of the frigate Constitution, cap-| impossible to tell to which party the owners of 
tured the British ship Guerriere, after a most gal-| property belonged. Many men, no doubt, would 


lant contest of nearly two hours’ duration. 


have falsely claimed to be Union men if they 


The English ship lay a helpless wreck upon the | could have hoped by so doing to save their prop- 
ocean, all her masts overboard, with thirty shot | erty. 


below the water, and seventy-nine men killed and 


When the war was over the work of compen- 


wounded. She could not be kept afloat. Cap-|sating those who had suffered from being in the 
tain Hull, with the loss of seven killed and seven | track of war, began. But Congress made a law 
wounded, returned to Boston on the 30th of Au-| providing that only those persons who had claims 
gust, his ship filled to overflowing with the crews | on account of property taken or destroyed by the 
of both vessels, to receive from his countrymen | Federal army, who could prove their loyalty, 
as enthusiastic 2 welcome as was ever accorded | should be paid. This cut off from any compensa- 


to a victorious commander. 


tion for loss or damage all men who had taken up 


Never was a victory more timely. It restored | arms in behalf of the Confederacy, or who had 


the spirits of the people, and perhaps saved the 
Democratic party. The people had suffered 
mortification so acute from the arrogance of Brit- 
ish naval officers, that this “little victory,’’ as 
Mr. Madison modestly called it, was peculiarly 
gratifying, and prepared the way for that long 
list of similar triumphs which gave the American 
people a becoming confidence in themselves. 

The whole number of electoral votes was then 
217; of which 109 made a majority. Mr. Madi- 
son received of these 128 votes, and De Witt 








shown their sympathy with it in speech or act. 
The Sonthern Claims are those which were ex- 
cluded by the law referred to. If they were to 
be allowed and paid, all men in the South would 
be entitled to receive from the United States Gov- 
ernment the value of a!l property the loss of 
which could be fixed upon the Union armies, no 
matter what the loser’s sentiments or conduct 
towards the Federal Government may have been. 
Closely connected with these claims is the 
movement in favor of refunding the cotton tax. 


Clinton 89. Elbridge Gerry for vice-president | During the war a tax was laid upon all cotton 


received 131 votes, and J. R. Ingersoll 86. 





| produced in the United States. This tax of two 


cents a pound brought many millions into the 
Treasury, almost all of it after the war had 
closed. Itis held by many Southern men that 
the tax was unconstitutional, and that the 
amounts raised under it should be returned to 
those from whom it was collected. 

As the Republicans have opposed both classes 
of claims, and Gen. Hancock has said in the most 
positive manner that if he is elected President 
he will refuse to sign any bill for their payment, 
the chance of the claimants is gone for four years 
at least. 

It is not certain, it is not even probable, how- 
ever, that they will not still be pressed. Con- 
gress may refuse to allow the claims twenty 
times, but the claimants can still come again. But 
after one vote has been given to allow them, 
the decision cannot be reversed. It may be that 
the advocates of the payment of these claims 
sooner or later will find the one opportunity which 
is all they need. 


+> 
>> 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

The choice of electors of President and Vice- 
President of the United States will take place in 
every State of the Union on the 2nd of No- 
vember. Although the manner in which electors 
shall be chosen is, by the Constitution, to be pre- 
scribed by the Legislature of each State, all the 
States will this year make the choice by the votes 
of the people in popular election. 

In every State the electors will be chosen by a 
plurality, rather than by a majority vote. No 
matter how many lists of electors may be voted 
for, that list which has the most votes will be 
chosen. 

Each State has as many electors as it has Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress. Delaware 
has three, New York thirty-five. The electors 
from each State form its ‘‘electoral college.’’ The 
colleges meet, at the capitals of the several States, 
on the first Wednesday in December,—the first 
day of the month this year,—and vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. 

This system of election renders it absolutely 
useless to ‘‘bolt’’ a nomination for an elector. 
Both Republicans and Democrats, in every State, 
will best serve their purpose by voting the full 
list of electors nominated. To vote against any 
elector only increases the chance that the candi- 
date for President will receive one less electoral 
vote. 

Both Republicans and Democrats expect to 
earry the election. If one were to take the lists 
prepared by politicians on both sides, showing 
how the States are likely to vote, and compare 
them, the greatest divergence of opinion would 
be discovered. 

The Democrats expect to carry the whole South, 
as wellas the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Indiana. ‘They have hopes also 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, California and one or two other States. If 
they were to have all that we have named, they 
would get these electoral votes: 
















The ee 138 
Maine...... ‘ 7 
oy Si umpshire. 5 
Connecticut . 6 
New York 35 
New Jersey..... 9 
Pennsylvania . DB 
Indiana 15 
Tilinois .. 21 
California 6 

Total,. . 271 


Thereareinall ith ree hundred pan sixty-nineelec- 
toral votes, so that if the Democratic claims were 
to be allowed, the Republican candidates would 
have only ninety-eight votes. 

On the other hand, the Republicans do not ad- 
mit that the Democrats will carry a single North- 
ern State, and they express hopes of getting the 
electoral votes of at least Florida and perhaps 
Virginia in the South. If they are correct they 
would have, in 
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Virginia.... ae. 

Flofida .......... Re 
Total, ...... swe éevenceee = -* 


leaving one hundred and twenty-three to the 
Democrats. 

Political prophecy is not in our line, but set- 
ting aside all party bias, we may indicate what 
appear to be the sure and what the doubtful 
States. We set down as: 


Pr weably Pomeretie. 


Probably Repitionn. 
Alabama. . 





















- 10 California. 6 
Arkansas. . € Colorado 3 
Delaware. 3 Iinvis 21 
Georgia .. ll Iowa ll 
Kentucky .. 12 Kansa  § 
Louisiana .... - & Masenc! husetis a -13 
Maryland . . 8 Michigan. ll 
Mississippi . » Minnesota . » @ 
Missouri...... - 15 Nebraska.. 3 
New Jerse - 9 3 
North Carolina - 10 5 

South Carolin: « 1 22 
Tennessee .. - 12 3 
Texas.... - 8 Pennsylvania 29 
Virginia . - ll Rhode Island oa § 
West Virginia............ 5 Vermont ...... eo 5 
—— Wisconsin.........c.006 10 

Total, cccccescccccece MB 


Total,........-ccoos 150 

The donbtful States, with the chances as im- 

partially estimated as we can make them, are 
these: 





The number of votes necessary to a choice is 
185. If the Democrats should carry all that we 





put down as probably theirs, they would lack 


inane a electing Hancock. If, added to cv, 
New York and Indiana were to elect Democratic 
electors, they would give them fifty more than 
enough. New York and Maine would give them 
exactly the number they require; or New York, 
Florida and Connecticut would be sufficient. 

If all the States set down as probably Repnbli- 
can should vote the Republican ticket, and New 
York should also be carried by the Republicans, 
the Democrats would be short ten votes. 

That is the same as saying that if the Republi- 
cans carry all the States we have given them, 
with one hundred and fifty-nine votes, they will 
lack but twenty-six votes which New York would 
give. Or if they carry Maine, Indiana, and either 
Connecticut or Florida, they will have enough. 
In other words, unless some of the States which 
we set down as reasonably sure, should disap- 
point expectations, the Republicans might, by a 
bare possibility and a remote contingency, win 
without New York, while the Democrats could 
not. 

All this, however, the reader must remember, 
is speculation. The last month of the canvass of- 
ten makes great changes. Because our paper goes 
to press very much in advance of its day of pub- 
lication, we are forced to write before the elections 
in Ohio and Indiana, which usually exert a large 
influence upon the result. At this distance of 
time the verdict of the people is wholly in doubt. 
If these doubts should be partly cleared away by 
the time these lines are read, the figures given 
will better enable our friends to foresee what is 
to happen on the 2nd of November. 

—_ +e ————— 
SHOPS AT ETON COLLEGE. 

The boys of Eton, we see by the papers, have dis- 
covered that the human hand can do something be- 
sides play cricket. That famous school, as most of 
our readers are aware, is the place where a large 
number of the sons of the English nobility are pre- 
pared for the universities. It contains some hun- 
dreds of boys, from twelve to twenty years of age, 
the noise of whose play can sometimes be heard in 
Windsor Castle, a mile or two distant from it, 

This school has been one of the strongholds of the 
conservative principle. The writer of these lines 
once had the pleasure of visiting it, upon which oc- 
casion he was shown over the large school building 
by a janitor who had grown gray in the service of 
the institution. 

In 1879 a School of Practical Mechanics was added to 
the establishment, which, at the Commencement late- 
ly held, was thrown open to the inspection of visitors 
for the first time. The young aristocrats, if we may 
believe the newspaper reports, have done wonders 
in the way of handling tools. 

“Upon entering the iron-lathe room, a steam en- 
gine of probably five horse-power, made from end 
to end by Etonians, is the first object that meets the 
eye; and in the other rooms, all the wooden fittings 
to lockers and other adjuncts of a workman’s labora- 
tory, are the manufacture of Young Eton; admira- 
ble work it is, too, conscientiously done, and excel- 
lent in its finish. The smithy, with its rows of bright 
fires, all waiting for the young blacksmiths, is a piece 
of delightful realism when met with in such sur- 
roundings.” 

We are not in the least surprised at this. Many of 
the boys in such a school will have not the slightest 
taste or aptitude for the routine of Greek, Latin and 
mathematics, and to many of these the workshop 
will be a precious resource. Foot-ball, boating, 
cricket and baseball are all good games. Still, thev 
are but games, and cannot satisfy an intelligent and 
vigorous lad after his fifteenth year. He then craves 
work, the true, final and inexhaustible delight of civ- 
ilized men. We are glad to hear of this experiment 
at ancient Eton. 





PRAIRIE FLOWER AND SUNSHINE. 

In May, 1877, as some of our readers may know, 
the peaceful and friendly tribe of Ponca Indians, 
who were then living on their ancestral lands in 
Dakota, were removed by force, without their con- 
sent, to the Indian Territory. 

The Government had no moral right to remove 
them; and had not the slightest claim to their lands. 
It was falsely represented by agenta that the Indians 
had consented to go. 

Their removal was attended with great suffering to 
the innocent Indians, and the climate to which they 
were taken was terrible tothem. Hundreds fell vic- 
tims to it, 

Standing Bear, one of the chiefs, had with him his 
wife and three children, a son and two daughters. 
The elder daughter, Prairie Flower, died on the way 
of exposure and fatigue, and was buried where she 
died. This was an added sorrow to the old chief, for 
Indians have strong feelings about burial at home, 
and their graveyards are their homes. In the In- 
dian Territory his son died, making his father prom- 
ise to carry his body back, and bury it in the old 
place; so the chief had the bones boxed up securely, 
and when he escaped and went back to Dakota he 
carried the box with him. 

The remaining daughter, Sunshine, was a beauti- 
ful girl of sixteen or seventeen years. She was to 
marry a youth of her own tribe who loved her devot- 
edly. He, too, sickened in that fatal climate and 
died, giving a ring to Sunshine to be kept forever, 
That ring she loved with a strange intensity and su- 
perstition. 

Sunshine escaped with her father; and when they 
were settled again, under the care of their Omaha 
friends, she was sent to the Santee Agency to school. 
One day her sacred ring was broken by accident. 
She was prostrated and exhausted by her grief. Mr. 
Riggs, the missionary, and her companions tried in 
vain to comforther. That the ring could be mended 
made no difference to her. Standing Bear went to 
Santee for her, took her home, and with her devoted 
mother tried to keep and restore her; but the grief 
was too strong for the slight and delicate girl. She 
died. Burial is, 2s I said, the custom of the Poncas; 





bnt Standing Bear put the body of his last child into 
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a metallic coffin; placed forked poles in the earth 
and upon them, after the fashion of the Sioux, raised 
a platform high in the air, and there he put all that 
was left of his beloved children, saying with the sim- 
ple, pathetic eloquence that belongs to the Indians: 

“The Government has taken away all my land; I 
have nowhere to bury my dead. They must wait till 
I have my land again.” 

Standing Bear is a good, honest, kind, sensible 
man. He uses all his influence to promote among 
his people an interest in education, religion, and a 
desire for a betier life. 

-_ +> - 
THE KNOCK MIRACLES. 

As singular an instance of superstition as modern 
times afforded has lately occurred in Ireland. Dur- 
ing the famine last summer, a runfor was circulated 
to the effect that the Virgin Mary and St. Joseph had 
appeared, like luminons shadows, on the plastered 
outer wall of a little chapel at a village called Knock. 
The Virgin's arms were extended,and a smile was on 
her face, as if in benediction. 

The ignorant, needy peasantry flocked to the chap- 
el by the hundreds; the shining figures, produced, of 
course, by phosphorus, or some similar material, in 
the hands of some designing person, appeared again 
and again, always on dark nights, and were received 
with devout faith, passionate cries and prayers. 

The enthusiasm reached its height when it was an- 
nounced that the Virgin had taken part against the 
landlords, and advised the peasantry not to pay their 
rents. 

The silly delusion having gone only so far might be 
passed over as the outgrowth of the excitement of 
the time. But it was soon asserted that the plaster 
of the wall on which the figures appeared was en- 
dowed with miraculous healing properties. The 
lame, blind and sick crowded to the chapel in hopes 
of being cured. So great and disorderly were the 
multitudes which swarmed about the village of 
Knock, that the police were called on to repress dis- 
turbance. 

This was bad enough. But the folly has penetrated 
to our own country. Bits of the plaster are being 
sent by the poor ignorant believers in Ireland to 
their friends here, and it is declared that the touch 
of them to a blind eye, a lame leg, or even a cancer, 
will effect cures which are beyond the power of phy- 
sicians. Shrewd fellows’in the cities are reaping a 
rich harvest by pretending to “‘touch”’ with the Knock 
plaster for diseases. 

ee eee 
TOO MUCH LIGHT. 

Moore, the poet, once showed his knowledge of 
human nature by saying that though he should have 
his hand full of truths, he would open only one fin- 
ger at atime. The people may be, as Gray says Mil- 
ton was, *“‘blasted with excess of light,” so as to close 
their eyes to the merits of the light-bearer. An 
amusing illustration of the effect of excessive light 
upon the fortunes of a candidate once occurred in 
Indiana. 

About the time that Stephenson had demonstrated 
in England the merits of railroads, a congressional 
election occurred in Indiana. Judge Tesh, one of 
the ablest men in the State, was a candidate for re- 
election. His vision ranged far beyond that of the 
people, and he saw much more than they. His error 
was in telling them all he saw. In one of his speech- 
es on the “stump,” the judge introduced railroads, 
about which his hearers knew nothing and cared 
less. 

“I tell you, fellow-citizens,” he said, at the top of 
his voice, “that in England they run the cars thirty 
miles an hour, and they will be run ata higher speed 
in America.” 

A loud, scornful laugh from the crowd greeted 
this prophecy. ‘You are crazy, judge,” bawled out 
an old man, “or you think we are fools, A man 
couldn’t live 2 moment at that speed.” 

The judge ruined his chances of a re-election by 
that railroad speech. His competitor was chosen by 
a large majority. 

——_————— — +O —_— 
BRIGHT POST-OFFICE CLERKS. 

The ingenuity of post-office clerks in reading illeg- 
ible hieroglyphics, and correcting blunders of direc- 
tion, deserves to rank among the wonderful feats of 
human skill. An English periodical gives an amus- 
ing instance of this ingenuity. 

The late Bishop of Oxford, Samuel Wilberforce, 
carried on so extensive an official correspondence 
that he wrote many letters in the cars to save time. 
He was accustomed to date from the place of writ- 
ing. ™ 

One such letter, dated “Rail, near Reading,” and 
signed as usual, S. Oxon (Samuel, of Oxford) came 
into the hands of a man who was ignorant of the 
official rank of the writer, and of his habit of using 
the cars as a writing-desk. 

He, therefore, interpreted date and signature in 
the most literal way, and directed his reply to “S. 
Oxon, Esq., Rail, near Reading.” 

The post-office clerks were sharper-witted, and read 
in the direction more than he had put into it, for the 
letter, after a delay of only one or two mails, found 
its way to Bishop Wilberforce’s London residence, 
61 Eaton Place. 

There was no red-tape, as in our post-office, com- 
pelling a long journey to Washington, in order to 
receive a new direction. 

—_____<4@>—___—— 
CONSCIENCE IN BUSINESS. 

It isa not uncommon saying among over-shrewd 
business men that a little craft is essential to success. 
They grant that men may get on in a slow way, and 
lay up a competency by honest dealing. But no great 
fortunes, they say, can be made without sharpness 
and overreaching. But the late Joseph Brassey died 
in England leaving a fortune of $35,000,000, made 
wholly by himself. 

The secret of his success, as a contractor, was his 
inflexible honesty, and his perfect fairness in dealing 
with his workmen. 

He was always on good terms with his men, and 
they did far more work for him than for any 
other contractor. He never cheapened labor, or 
took advantage of necessity. If any subordinate 
found peculiar difficulties, and would bea loser by 








adhering to his contract, Mr. Brassey always relieved 
him in some way, and left an impression of gratitude 
and perfect confidence in the workman’s mind. He 
took immense contracts for railroads and other great 
works in various countries in Europe, and never 
failed to keep his promises to the companies for 
whom he worked. His name came to be a synonyme 
in all parts of Europe for energy and honesty, and 
his great fortune was well earned. 


a 


SENATOR WADE AS A HUSBAND. 
“Bluff Ben Wade” was the hero of many a stormy 
scene in public life; but he was no less a hero ni 
home. He was as chivalrous and gentle towards his 
wife as he was bold and fierce towurds his opponents 
and enemies. Says the Philadelphia Press: 


His wife had a small income, but old Ben would 
never touch a penny of it. His peculiarity about 
money matters sometimes actually distressed Mrs. 
Wade and his friends. His pocket-book was always 
open to his wife, but she probably during their long 
married life never was able to induce her husband to 
accept out of her money the price of a meal. He 
used to say , “A man does not marr y a woman to live 
off her.” [believe Mr. Wade positively thought it 
degrading for a man to use &@ woman’s money, and 
so itis. Once he said to his son, “What your wife 
has is her own, and what you have is your wife’s.’ 

This was Wade’s chivalrous idéa of the treatment 
of a wife; and right royally did he practise it in his 
own household. His courtesy to Mrs. Wade was al- 
ways so marked as to attract the attention even of 
strangers. Atseventy years ofage he was as fond and 
devoted a lover as she had found him at forty. 

No two people could possibiy have lived more 
agreeably together. Everything Mrs. Wade said or 
did was exactly right in the estimation of ier hus- 
band, and during the entire course of his long mar- 
ried life he probably never had a disloyal thought or 
occasioned his wife a moment’s uneasiness, 


~~ 
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HAWTHORNE’S DREAD OF SOCIETY. 
Mr. Bronson Alcott relates these instances of Haw- 
thorne’s diffidence and sensitiveness: 





It is said that after he returned from Liverpool, 
honored as he was by England and this country, he 
was invited to dine with the Atlantic Club in Boston, 
where were many of the scholars of his time. There 
was an attempt made to get him to speak, but he was 
so coy even tlere that, while he received all his hon- 
ors gracefully, he said nothing, and on his return 
home said that he would never go again—a resolu- 
tion which he afterwards broke. 

I remember that, on visiting him with some distin- 
guished persons and dining at his house, while he 
discharged the duties of the table with grace and el- 
egance, he said very little, and according to the high- 
est rules of gentility, he withdrew and threw the 
conversation upon his guests. Such was his extreme 
diffidence. I never met him in the street during all 
the time he was here. In these three years he was in 
my house twice only. 

Passing by one day when we had young lady visi- 
tors, they persuaded this coy gentleman to come into 
my study. {found he was uneasy, and suspected he 

was trying to find an excuse for leaving. At last he 
said, “The stove is too hot,” and retreated. Again 
the decoys were out to eatch this fine genius. They 
succeeded, and the same thing occurred, but this 
time he said, “The clock ticks so loud that I must re- 
tire.’ 

—_—_—_<+@o—____—_—__ 


GUILTY OF ROBBERY. 
A person who deprives others of their time shows 
that he does not know how to value hisown. Saysa 
writer in the Ledger: 


I was serving onan important committee. There 
were ten of us in all—five from each of two associa- 
tions between which had arisen a question that de- 
manded careful and candid consideration; and our 
joint committee had been selected for that work. 

Never mind about the meetings holden without a 
quorum. As the time drew near when a final report 
must be made, the chairman made a last desperate 
effort, bringing the post and the telegraph to his ser- 
vice. The hour for opening arrived, and one man 
was cpg gem ery without whom not a step could be 
taken, and who had promised to be prompt. At 
length he came, puffing and blowing, as such men 
are apt to do—just one hour late. 

“Late, aint 1?” he said, as he proceeded to crawl 
out from his overcoat. 

“Rather,” said the chairman. 

“I'm sorry; but, really, L couldn’t getaway. My 
business kept me tied longer than I had thought.” 

** Your business!” cried the quietest and most un- 
assuming man of our number—a man who had not 
been heard to murmur, nor to find fault in any way. 
“Do you forget that here are nine more of us who 
have business?—very likely business as important as 
yours! You have saved to yourself an hour; but, 
sir, in doing it, you have robbed nine men of an hour 
each.” 


+> 


“OUR CRAVAT.” 
A writer tells in the New York Observer an anec- 
dote of the Rev. Dr. T. P. Wilson of Philadelphia: 


In speaking of himself, in the pulpit, he always 
used the plural. His use of it on one occasion, I re- 
member, was almost ludicrous. There was no air, 
and the doctor seemed scarcely able to get his breath. 

At intervals, he would twitch, with nervous excite- 
ment, at the huge white cravat with which it was the 
fashion at that time to encase the throat, but in vain; 
he could get no relief. 

At length he stopped at the end of a sentence, and 
in his quiet, low-toned manner said,— 

“The congregation will please excuse us for a few 
minutes. Our wife has tied our cravat too tight this 
morning.” 

So saying, he descended from his seat, and with a 
quiet composure which seemed almost to divest the 
transaction of its manifest incongruity, withdrew to 
alittle room adjoining, where he had the trouble- 
some article adjusted to his satisfaction. 





+o 
A GIRL’S ROMANTIC DREAMS. 
Mrs. Mary Kyle Dallas, in the Ledger, writes a 
humorous description of a school-girl’s poetical ideal 
of a husband: 


Should Rosalie, on her sixteenth birthday, write a 
description of that future partner of life’s joys and 
woes, it would be something like this: 

“Tall, dark, romantic, melancholy; with melting 
eyes and a large chin with a dimple jin it; fond of 
quoting Byron and Tennyson; always on his knees, 
vowing to die if she does not smile upon him. By 

rofession a corsair—though Rosalie does not exactly 
cnew what that may be—and with ‘a price upon his 
head.’ 

Twenty venrs after we find Rosalie long-accustomed 
to being Mrs. John Boggs. Her husband is a small 
man, with red hair and nogutat, and highly respecta- 
ble. When he proposed he said,— 

“Now, Rosy, I like you. If you'll have me, I'll 
have you. Take me, or leave me;” and she took 
him. 

—_—_—_—_+@————_—— 

GRANDMA went on board a modern steamer, and 
walking up to the Her she saw an old lady os 
presehing: “TI wonder if you are as tired as Iam! 
she said, compassionately, and the kindly old face 
looked towards her in silent sympathy. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Nervous Diseases. 

My nervous system wis overworked. I tried various 
remedies, but in all I found none that acted so general and 
thorough as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. I have several 
emaciated, debilitated nervous cases, that are rallying 
under its use chiefly. H. W. BAGGS, M. D. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. (Communicated. 
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For the Companion, 
THE SPARROW AND THE ROBIN. 


A sparrow was building her nest 
Of horse-hair, and ravellings, and shreds, 
And, what she liked more than the rest, 
Small feathers and bits of white threads. 


She never had built one before, 
And was puzzled to get it right; 

Bat twisted and tngged all the more, 
And worried from morning till night. 


A robin was building hard by, 

A robin who thought herself wise; 
And stopped every minute to spy 

On the sparrow with scornful eyes. 


“How stupid!” she called out, at last, 
“Tf think that you must be possessed ! 

That cobweb will never hold fast; 
Come here, and I'll show you a nest.” 


The nest of the robin was big, 
And ugly, the sparrow thought, too, 
Coarse stubble with many a twig, 
And plastered with mud through and through, 


“See there,” said the robin, “the way 
To build a good nest that will wear; 
The wind or the rain in a day, 
Your nest into pieces would tear.” 


“Dear me!” said the sparrow, and hung 
Her poor little head, all perplexed, 

“1 feared I should get it all wrong; 
I do not know what to do next.” 





“Watch me!” said the robin. “Watch me! | 
*Tis easy as soon as you know;” | 

And proudly she hopped round her tree; | 
“I’m only too happy to show.” 

The sparrow looked on in dismay ; } 
“Dear Robin,” she said, “I am sure 

To lift up great sticks in that way, 


' 
I could not begin to endure. 


“I think I will have to return; | 
I never can build on your plan.” | 

“Oh pshaw !” said the robin, “you'll learn! | 
1 tell you, you must and you can.” 


The sparrow was meek; she but sighed; 
And went for the mud and the sticks; 

Poor thing, she as well might have tried 
To build up a nest out of bricks. 


But, fearing the robin, she toiled 
And toiled till all toilin : was vain; 

Her pretty soft nest was all spoiled, 
And her mate returned not again. 


MORAL. 


There’s no use in morals, they say; 
A fable that’s good tells its own; 
And this one seems clear as the day; 

I think I may leave it alone. 


Save adding that when ‘twas too late, 
nd the sparrow was dead and gone, 
The robin was crushed by the weight 
Of remorse for what she had done. H. H. 


- +o —— 
For the Companion. 
A TRUE MAN. 


The character of the future man is not unfre- 
quently seen in the boy. This unconscious proph- 
ecy is noted by Milton, who says: 


“The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day.” 


Wordsworth also expresses the fact in the often- 
quoted line, “The child is father of the man.” 
The late Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg expressed when 
a lad the moral courage and ability to stand 
alone which characterized him as a man. 

He entered the University of Pennsylvania 
while a majority of the students were turbulent 
fellows. One of their amusements was to tor- 
ment the venerable Provost, Dr. Andrews, in the 
recitation-room. 

Young Muhlenberg was shy and diffident, but 
he did not hesitate to tell his classmates to their 
faces that their conduct was shameful. With 
three of the better-disposed students he took 
sides boldly with the aged professor. 

Being in such a small minority—itself a trial 
of courage—they were assailed by the anruly 
majority with taunts and threats. ‘Curries’ 
was one of the insulting shouts that greeted 
them, the sarcasm lying in the false charge that 
they were trying to curry favor with the faculty. 

For several months the unequal contest ran on; 
the rude students continually planning tricks 
against Dr. Andrews, which the four allies de- 
feated. They manfully stood by their princi- 
ples. At last the matter was ended by tie sud- 
den death of the Provost. He heard a recitation 
at nine o’clock, and at a quarter past ten he was 
a corpse. The unruly students were awed by 
the appalling termination, while Muhlenberg and 
his friends had the satisfaction of knowing that 
they had taken many a stone out of the down- 
hill path of the old man. 

This minister in old age was pastor of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, where not only the bodies but 
the souls of the sick are ministered to. He re- 
sided in the house, and welcomed the lowliest 
offices of love as opportunities of ministering to 
the Lord's sick. 

One day, a poor purblind man, just discharged 
from another hospital, sought the pastor. After 
giving the old man a dinner in his own study, 
the clergyman was met by the maid-servant, car- 
rying back the empty plates to the dining-room. 

“© doctor, doctor!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘why did 
you not call me to get these?’ 

**No, no,”” was the reply, “I am a servant in 
the Lord's Hotel.” 

The devoted man’s mere presence was a bene- 
diction. “There will never be such another 


Christian within these walls,’ sobbed a poor | dens, and he freque 
woman, as she took grateful leave on her recov- | "Nconcern as if he’were going on a whortleberry 


ery. His example has proved a precious treas- 


ure to the church; his life inspired others to| snake-hunt, which, by long practice, has acquired 


|ing to read and write, and getting along first- 


| ways feeling sure he was going to get along. If 
| I was going a long ways off, to Indiana or Iowa 


| and handsome, said,— 


| have got a carpet, a piano, and are getting 


THE YOUTH’S 





goodness, and it has been beautifully portrayed 
by the pulpit and the press since lis death. 

It was Dr. Muhlenberg who wrote the hymn, 
“J Would Not Live Alway.” 
“Who, who would live alway, away from his God, 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode ?” 


4@ 
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PATSY’S PROGRESS. 

How a boy who is bright, always ready, always 
on hand, compels success was illustrated by the 
Rev. Robert Collyer, in a recent address. He 
said: 


I struck a kind of romance in Chicago when I 
was out there in December, in connection with a 
poor boy, whom, a great many years ago, I used 
to see selling newspapers. A bright little Irish 
boy, ever so small, ever so ragged, but ever so 
clean. 

His teeth were white, his eyes were blue, his 
cheeks were ruddy, and he could skip along as I 
don’t know that I ever saw a boy skip before; 
usually without shoes, but if it was very bad 
weather, he had on a pair of shoes, a world too 
large for him, but he would dash along just the 
same. 

It was as cheery as the sight of apple blossoms 
to see Patsy, as we called him, he was so cheer- 
ful and happy and bright. Everybody bought a 
paper of him, because he was so winning. ‘‘You 
want a Times, or Tribune, don’t you, sir?’ he 
would say, and you would have to take a paper, 
and give him your pennies. 

Patsy grew to be a big boy and began to be 
better clad, arfd had shoes, summer and winter. 
One day I asked him how he was getting along, 
and he said, “I am going to a night-school, learn- 





rate.” 
He was always cheery, always hopeful, and al- 


to deliver a lecture, and had to get up at four 
o'clock in the morning, Patsy would at the 
train when I got there, at half-past fivé, ready to 
sell his papers. Always ready, always on hand. 
I lost sight of Patsy for some time, I don’t know 
how it was, but last December, when I was at 
Chicago, as I was going up on the North Side, in 
a street-car, a young gentleman, nicely dressed 


“*Mr. Collyer?” ‘Yes, sir.”” ‘You don’t know 
me, sir?” ‘Why, no.” “Iam Patsy.”’ ‘No, 
you are not Patsy!” 

‘Yes, [am Patsy. I have been going toschool, 
and I have a great section on the North Side, and 
employ other boys to take the papers round, and 
have got it all in my own hands, and Iam doing 
first-rate. I have got a cottage for my old 
mother; she don’t wash any more at all. We 


along first-rate. Mr. Collyer, I shall not forget 
what a good friend you were to me when I was a 
ie. I want to introduce you to this young 
lady.” 

She was a nice girl, well-dressed. He told me 
the young lady’s name, and he blushed and the 
young lady blushed. Patsy is about twenty-one 
now. 

I looked round and said to Patsy, not loud 
enough for the young lady to hear, ‘You are go- 
ing to marry her?” 

“Well, sir, by-and-by, when my sister gets to 
teaching, then we are going to be married.” 
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“IMPROVING”—BUT DIED. 

To hold out false hopes to the dying is mistak- 
en policy and morally wrong. If physicians do 
this and force an indignant disappointment upon 
surviving friends, they cannot complain of being 
blamed; and it is no light thing to deserve the 
rebukes of grief. 

A South Lawrence (Pa.) paper says a census 
enumerator in that place stumbled upon a scene 
of mourning, and saw an old man who had been 
deceived, and who spoke of his physician with 
the solemn sarcasm of sorrow. 


From the front door knob hung a fold of crape 
showing that the Grim Messenger had called and 
summoned a soul to the far beyond. Had the 
census man not been a Government employee, he 
might have shirked his duty in this instance, but 
with due respect for the relatives of the departed 
dead, he stepped lightly to the rear door, rapped, 
and was admitted. 

He found there, seated in a chair, with his 
head bowed down in grief, an aged man. After 
stating his business, he asked the necessary ques- 
tions, which were readily answered. Finally he 
inquired who was dead. 

“My wife, sir,’ sorrowfully spoke the aged 
man. 

“What did she die of?’ was the next question. 
“Of improvements, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“Of what?” again asked the enumerator, who 
thought that the man did not fully understand 
his question. 

Ot improvements, sir, of improvements,” 
again was the reply, more emphatic than before. 

“How could that be?’’ asked the enumerator, 
his curiosity now thoroughly aroused. 

*Well,”’ said the man, slowly and thoughtful- 
ly, “the doctor came Monday night and he said 
she was improving; he came Tuesday morning 
and said she was improving; Tuesday night he 
came and told me she was improving; he came 
on Wednesday morning and she was dead. Yes,’’ 
continued the old man, “she died of improve- 
ments.” 

The enumerator did not press his questions 
further. 

+o 


A QUEER OCCUPATION. 

Among the queer occupations followed by men 
for a livelihood none are more strange than that 
of John Geer, a hunter, trapper and snake-tamer, 
living at Basket Station, Penn.: 
During the winter months Geer earns a living 
for his family by hunting. His summers are 
spent in catching rattlesnakes, which are very 
numerous in the mountains around Basket. 
Geer knows where there are several rattlesnake- 
uently visits them with as much 


expedition. He has a dog that usually accom- 
panies him to the mountains when on a rattle- 


as great skill in despatching the reptiles as the 
hunter and trapper himself. 

While hunting and trapping pays, Geer says 
that he can make far more money by killing 
rattlesnakes and selling the oil. 

He always carries a crotched stick. When he 
comes upon a snake, he carefully places the 
crotch over the reptile’s neck, just back of the 
head. Then, if he desires to keep the snakes 
alive, he removes the poison by the aid of instru- 
ments made for the purpose. 

But he seldom keeps the snakes alive, but kills 
them, and has a regular process for extracting 
the oil from their bodies. This oil is very valua- 
ble, and sells readily for one dollar per ounce. 
It is said to have great curative powers. 

Geer says the present has been an exceedingly 
good year for snakes, and that he has killed nearly 
x hundred during the past three months. He 
claims that he can make a good living at the 
snake-business. He is not afraid of the reptiles, 
and asserts that he can cure their bites without 
fail.—N. Y. Times 





——+>—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


ELECTING A PRESIDENT. 


Rat a-tat, tat-tat! rat-a-tat, tat-tat! 
Isn’t the drum-beat sweet? 

Pat-a-pat, pat-pat! pat-a-pat, pat-pat! 
Why, those are children’s feet— 

Rat-a-tat, tat-tat! pat-a-pat, pat-pat! 
And coming down our street. 

Two and two, do see, two and two—see that, 
A baby at their head, 

And sticking een ge up from the new straw hat 
Two feathers tall and red. 

And carried in the little hand so fat 
The flag *‘for which we bled.” 


“Hurrah!” “Hurrah!” and “Hurrah!” Hark, you! 
Bless us, it’s politics! 
Little hearts, they’re “saving their country,” too, 
As down the pavement-bricks 
So gravely they follow, by two and two, 
The gay the gay drum-sticks. 
With the pageant brave of this bannered day, 
See how their flag is blent; 
O 1 liked, didn’t you, their patriot-play 
As down the street they went? 
For they b'lieved they helped, as they marched away, 
T’ elect the President. ELLA FARMAN. 
o> ° 
HOW A PAINTED BEAR RAN AWAY. 
Artists of reputation will not deal with a man 
who disputes their prices. If a penurious custom- 
er succeeds in treating with one on his own terms, 
he may expect colors that ‘“‘won’t wash.” 
A sharp English inn-keeper wanted a bear put 
upon his tavern sign, and found a painter who 
was willing to do it for eight pounds. The inn- 
keeper would give only five, and finally, after he 
had haggled about the matter awhile, the artist 
said: * 


“You want a bear painted. Do you want it to 

be a wild bear?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘Will you have it chained, or free and at 

large?”’ 

“IT don’t want any chain.” 

*Ah,—then you will have a wild bear, un- 

chained?” 

“Yes.”? 

“I will paint it for five pounds.”’ 

And the bargain was concluded then and there; 

and in due time the artist brought the sign, and 

had it hung in place. It was certainly a fine pic- 

ture—a wild bear to the life—better, far, than the 

inn-keeper had expected; and he paid the money 

for the painting cheerfully. 

But a surprise—a terrible surprise—was in 

store for him. Hundreds had seen and admired 

the beautiful sign; and other hundreds were 

eagerly anticipated, when a storm of wind and 

rain arose, which lasted four-and-twenty hours; 

and, with the rising of the next day’s sun, the 

bear had disappeared. The landlord rubbed his 

eves, and looked again. But the beautiful beast 

had gone. The board was as innocent of figure 

painting as was the post itself! He summoned 

the painter. 
‘Look, Mr. Painter! What does that mean? 

Where is my bear?” 
The painter looked up and nodded significant- 

] 


; “Tt was a wild bear, you will remember.’’ 

‘*Well—what of that?’ 

And unchained!”’ 

“Well” — 

**Man alive! you wouldn’t expect a wild bear, 
unchained and free, to stay in that exposed po- 
sition through such a storm, would you?” 

The publican scratched his head, and reflected. 
He began to see through it. 

“Do you think you could painta bear up there, 
and secure him so that he wonld not get away?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘Will you do it if I will make up the eight 
pounds?’” 

The painter had had his joke, and he did 
not care to haggle; so he took the remainder of 
his fee and painted a bear, this time in such col- 
ors of pigment and oil as the rain could not wash 
away.—Ledger. 

—_—_+@>——___———. 
A RAILROAD FIDDLING SCENE. 

The Iowa City Republican tells a good story of 
that astonishing violinist Remenyi. He was on 
board a train from the West, and the waggish 
conductor, who knew him, organized a bit of fun 
by telling him there was a wonderful young fid- 
dler playing in the smoking-car, and he’d “better 
go in and hear him.” 


Forthwith Remenyi and one or two of his par- 
ty rushed forward to the smoking-car, where they 
encountered a remarkable scene. The passen- 
gers had gathered around the young man with 
the fiddle, and shouts of laughter greeted the 
musician as he scraped throngh the first bars of 
the “‘Arkansas Traveller,”’’ with variations. 

The young man accepted this as a mark of en- 
couragement and sawed away with renewed en- 
ergy. Renienyi, who was entirely unknown to 
the passengers, took a seat just across the aisle 
and qos heartily in the general laugh. 

When the young man had finished the ‘‘Arkan- 
sas Traveller,”’ the old man just behind him took 
the violin, saying,— 

“TI haint played any fur forty year. I married 
me a wife and she wouldn’t have it, but I reckon 
I kin scrape a catgut yet.” 

A fresh sally of laughter broke forth as the old 
man ‘“‘tuk the fiddle’ and began scraping on 














“Jump dim Crow.” 


It was an agonizing piece of melody, and kept 
the audience in a fever of laughter. When the 
old man finished, Remenyi asked for the violin, 
and it was passed overto him. The train had 
just stopped at a small station, and the rumble 
of the car wheels was stilled into quiet. Remenyi 
drew the bow, and the grins stil] on the faces of 
the passengers began to melt away with marvel- 
lons rapidity. Immediately there fell upon their 
sstanioned ears the opening notes of a beautiful 
fantasia, whose sweet witchery would charm the 
dullest. 

The wheezy old violin seemed to rejoice under 
the hand of its first master, and gave forth such 
music as it never did before and never did again. 
The gaping, astonished crowd listened until 
Remenyi stopped, and then broke in with raptur- 
ous applause, and besonghit him to continue. But 
no—he held up the bow in gleeful derision, and 
exclaimed veliemently,— : 
“Can't play with that—only three hairs on it— 
no, no, no!’” He handed the violin back to the 
youth, who thrust it into the case and left the 
car at once, declaring that he would never play 
another tune. 


———+@o—___——_ 
WANTED PAY FOR CHEERING. 


The beggar in the following story certainly did 
something for his money—but the donor was much in 
the condition of French hotel guests when they settle 
with the landlord; paying for what they never or- 
dered or wanted. A Detroit paper says: 

They were holding an out-door ward meeting the 
other night, and a speaker had just commenced to 
warm up to his work, when a stranger with all his 


worldly “duds” in an old sheepskin on his back, boots 
gone, hat gone, and a tramp air about him, halted on 
the outskirts of the crowd. The speech soon caught 
him, and he began to supine. At the end of every 
sentence he clapped his 

horn. 


1ands and roared like a fog- 


No matter whether the speaker “hit ’em” or not, 


the stranger never failed to come down with the ap- 
plause, and he carried a good share of the crowd 


with him, After the speaker had finished, and while 


he was wiping his heated brow, the tramp approached 


him and said,— 

“That ‘ere speech was one of the best I ever heard 
in all my life.” 

“Ah! I'm glad it pleased you.”” 

“Pleased me! Why, it Hittea me right off'n my 
feet! I tell you, you're a born orator, and I just wish 
I could stay in this town and hear youmake a speech 
every night.’ 

“Yes, | wish you could.” 

“But I can’t; lam on my way West. I shall, how- 
ever, think of your speech a hundred times a day. I 
can feel the electricity of it yet, and—say, can’t you 
lend me a half-a-dollar to helt me on?” 

“Why, 1don’t know you. Why should I lend you 
a half-lollar?” 

“Oh, come now; don’t try to ride any high horse 
over me. You know how loud I hollered, and you 
know as well as Ido that if I hadn't put in my best 
licks, you'd have fallen as flat asa shingle. You are 
a great orator, sir, and that was a great speech, but 
if you don’t know that hollering is what does the 
business, you’d better hang right up.” 

The orator pondered over the matter for a few sec- 
onds, and then probably concluded that the reason- 
ing was sound, as he passed over the money. 
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“AUX FAITS.” 
Solid worth may be possessed without “school- 
polish,” though the latter is rather essential to good 
appearance. It is said that the eminent scholar 
Moses Stuart never could rightly pronounee the He- 
brew language, of which he was otherwise such a 
master. The New York Hour gives another example 
of similar defect in a self-made man: 


William D. Marcy, sometime Governor of New 
York and Secretary of State of the United States, 
was without great advantages of an early education, 
but qualified himself for each successive higher post 
before he attained it. 

Thus by the time he was Secretary of State he had 
acquired a certain familiarity with the French lan- 
guage as it is written; but with the spoken tongue it 
was scarcely to be expected that one so far advanced 
in life should grapple successfully. 

Among the many applicants of foreign consulships 
was a man the Secretary did not wish to offend and 
did not intend to appoint. So he represented to the 
applicant thata peer a of foreign language might 
be necessary, and asked him if he could speak French. 

“Well, Mr. Secretary,” replied his visitor, with a 
pronounced Western accent, “I've been a-studying up 
on the thing with a view to this yer appointment, and 
I'm kinder gettin’ the hang on it, but 1 can’t say I’m 

x fats as yet.”” 

t this extraordinary effort to pronounce aux faits 
(in itself an error for au fait), Mr. Marcy did not 
smile; he merely played his snuff-box from one hand 
to the other, as was his wont, and remarked,— 

“Perhaps you had better call on me again when 
you are more proficient. As you say, you are not yet 
ox fats in French, for IT myself have noted that in 
talking to me you have made at least one fox pass.” 


ee ee 
NEVER OPENED THE BOOK. 

The folly and fraud of rich young men who their 
parents or guardians suppose are studying very hard 
in Paris, are shown up rather forcibly in this grim 
little story of exposure and rebuke: 


Last November, an old merchant, on sending his 
os ya to study law at Paris, presented him with an 
old copy of the code, with the remark ,— 

“T will come to see you in March, and if yon have 
been diligent, I will make you a handsome present.” 

At the appointed time the old gentleman was on 


nd. 
“Well, my boy,” said he, “have you worked 
hard?” 

“Oh yes,” answers the nephew, confidently. 

“In that case, you have already got your reward.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean, uncle.” 

“Hand me the code, my boy.” He opens the vol- 
ume, and between the first two leaves finds a 500 franc 
note, which he had intended for his nephew, but 
which he forthwith puts into his own pocket. 


———  _+@»> — —-- — 
SPOILING AN EXPLANATION. 
The Scotch, on occasion, can be almost as good at 
pleasantry as the Jrish. The late famous Rev, Dr. 
Macdonald was crossing at Kessock on one of his fre- 
quent journeys. The day was very stormy, and there 
was difficulty in getting the boat across. 


An old woman, one of the passengers, quoted the 
saying that “‘where there were black coats there was 
always bad weather,” and asked the doctor if he could 
give any reason for it. 

He answered, with habitual quickness, that ‘‘min- 
isters are at war with Satan, and that he supposed 
the latter, as prince of the power of the air, was at 
the bottom of the matter.” 

Coming back some time after, the day being fine, 
the old woman was there again, and this time quietly 
remarked, to the discomfiture of the doctor,— 

“T see you have made your peace with the prince 





of the power of the air. 
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For the Companion. 
CAUGHT IN A BRIER-BUSH. 


Out in a part of the country where it is very 
hilly, there stands a red house at the foot ofa 
steep hill whose side is covered with birch and 
pine trees, and a thick undergrowth of brush. 
In that house live two little children, and what 
do you think they did one day? 

Their mamma was busy baking, and they went 
to play by the little brook inthe yard. They 
were making a bridge of stones there, and that 
morning they finished it. Then Susie’s white 
kitten tried it, and stepped across without once 
wetting her dainty feet. 

“Now that’s done, and what'll we do next?’ 
asked restless little Susie. 

“I know,” said Bennie; “‘let’s go up the hill 
and find where the brook begins. It’s hard climb- 
ing, and mother thinks I aint big enough; but 
I’m bigger now than I was the last time I asked 
her.” 

‘*Well, let’s go then,’ said Susie, eagerly, and 
off they started, hand in hand at first, but they 
soon found they each needed two hands to catch 
hold of the bushes and projecting rocks, as they 
climbed up the hill close by the little bed of the 
brook. Up and up they went; it was pretty tire- 
some, but there was fun in it, for the white kit- 
ten ran nimbly ahead and kept stopping for 
them, and the brook seemed to laugh out loud 
as it danced merrily to meet them. 

“Haven't we gone much as a mile?” asked Su- 
sie at last, winding her arm around a young birch 
tree, while she stopped to take breath. 

“‘No, not more than three-quarters, I guess,”’ 


said Bennie. ‘See, there’s our chimney down | 


there, and smoke going out. Mother’s making 
pies.”’ 

“Oh, then let’s hurry!’ Susie exclaimed, start- 
ing again, and as she pushed her way around a 
thick briery bush, there was the white kitten 
waiting for them just ahead, and there at last 
was the bubbling spring, gushing from among 
the rocks, the birth-place of their dear brook. 

“O Susie, make a cup of your hand and drink 
some water!’’ said Bennie, bending down to do 
it himself. 

“T can’t! I can’t! I am caught in the briers!’’ 
cried Susie, struggling as she spoke to disentan- 
gle herself, but it seemed as if every thorn on 
the bush reached out to catch at her, and she 
could not get away. 

Bennie ran to help her, but only got his hands 
scratched, and when Susie turned her head, the 
briers caught her curls so that she could not move 
any more without her hair being pulled. This 
was too discouraging, and she began to cry. 

“Oh dear! I wish mamma was here,” said 
Bennie, looking wistfully down at the top of the 
home chimney below. 

“Mamma! mamma!’’ he shouted then as loud 
as he could; but the wind blew the wrong way 
and took the shout up hill instead of down. Then 
he said he would go home and tell her to come, 

“Oh no, no!’’ begged Susie. ‘I don’t dare be 
left alone; there might be bears among the trees, 
orasnake! Don't go, Bennie!’ 

“Well, I won’t,’’ said Bennie; ‘“‘but I wish I 
had some scissors or a knife. Father ought to 
give me a knife, anyhow; I'm big enongh.”’ 

Then he sat down by Susie, and they wondered 
what they should do; would they have to go 
without dinnerand supper? Would they have to 
stay all night there on the hill? 

“Oh, I am so tired!’ said Susie, moving her 
head a little, but it hurt so that she began to cry 
again. The little white kitten rubbed against 
her and purred, but it could not help her. Yes, 
it could help her! A bright idea flashed into 
Bennie’s mind. 

‘‘Let’s senda note to mamma by kitty!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I’ve got some paper in my pocket 
and a little stub end of pencil, and I can print!’ 

Susie stopped crying and watched with great 
interest while Ben slowly printed down these 
words on a torn slip of paper: 

“DeeR MaMa, We aiR up heRe Tangild in a 
BRiReE Bush. CuM!” 

Then he found a piece of string in his pocket, 
and tied the note around the white kitten’s neck. 
When that was done, he turned her head down 
hill towards home, and clapping his hands at her, 
said in dreadful tones,— 

“Seat! Scat!” 

The frightened kitten darted down the hill, and 
was quickly out of sight among the bushes. 

‘‘Now mamma’ll come!” said Susie, with a 
sigh of relief. But Bennie had thought of some- 
thing else. 

“Tm going to send a letter in a boat now,” he 
said, and again he slowly printed on another 
ragged slip,— 

“DeeR MaMa, We aiR up heRe TangILd in a 
BRiRe. CuM.” 

This he fastened to a piece of birch bark, and 
launched it down the little tumbling stroam, 


‘Now she’ll come pretty soon,”’ he said, sitting | 
down in perfect faith to wait. 

Their mamma baked her bread that morning, 
and then she baked pies, and made cookies, and 
got her dinner over before she had time to think 
much about the children. Then she stepped to 
the door to see how they were getting along, and 
called them, but there was no answer. 

The wind blew in her face and the white kitten 
rubbed against her feet. 

“Where are the children, kitty?’ she asked, 
looking down, and then she spied the note tied 
around the white furry neck. She took it off 
and read the blurred words: 

“DeeR MaMa, We aiR up heRe Tangild in a BRiRE 
Bush. CuM!”’ 

She caught her sun-bonnet off the nail and 
started, but ~— knew which way to go. They 
were up the hill, of course, but she might miss 





Ugh! shrivelled and cold, 
Bald-headed and old, 
They stop at a thistle-top to warm— 
The burly wingers, 
The honey singers, 
The veterans left from the summer swarm. 


First Bee:—Ah me, 
To have lived to see 
Gray hairs and grief and poverty! 
To have grown so old 
That my bands of gold, 
Bright yellow once, are dim with mold! 
I, such a fop 
That I would not stop 
At any but snow-white clover-top; 
To bow my head, 
And beg my bread 
From only a common weed instead! 
Second Bee :—Hallo, 
Why, I've let go! 
My fingers fail, they have weakened so. 
The most to be said . 
Of this thistle-head, 
As a first-class inn, is, that it’s red! 


For the Companion, 

THE TICK-TACK THAT DIDN’T GO. 

There was once a wee bit of a girl who loved 
to listen toa watch. 

She would hold it up against her ear, and smile 
with pleasure as she heard the tick, tick, tick. 

One day she was very much surprised that sis- 
ter Lou’s watch, which had not been wound up, 
gave no sound. 

She looked puzzled, and at last said, “O 
mamma, this tick-tack don’t listen.” 

—_——_—_<@>—_—___—_ 
A LITTLE girl, aged three, went to church late- 





which carried it swiftly out of sight 


ly to see a christening. When, on her return, 





———+<o>—__—_—_ 





For the Companion. 


THE FIRST FROST. 


———+or—___—_ 


them. As she stood irresolute, right in sight 
down the brook came the little birch-bark raft, 
with a piece of paper pinned to it which was too 
wet to read, but it told her all she wanted to 
know, for now it was plain they had gone along 
by the brook. 

So.she started swiftly up the hill, pushing the 
bushes aside, with the white kitten running be- 
fore her, and as it was not nearly a mile, nor 
even a quarter, that the little ones had gone, she 
soon reached the spot where Susie stood wearily 
in the grasp of the brier-bush, and Ben sat pa- 
tiently waiting at her side. 

Was there ever a tangle that a mamma could 
not set right? Gently and skilfully she freed 
first the cis, and then the little dress, and then 
with her light-hearted girl and boy followed the 
stream back home again, just in time to meet 
papa as he came to dinner. 

Mary L. BoLies BRANCH. 
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Why, in my day, 
To have come this way, 
Was to meet all bee-dom, blithe and gay. 
There was all the sweet 
That we could eat, 
But now—hallo! I’ve lost my feet! 


Third Bee :—Egada! 
Zounds! but I’m mad, 

Such a wretched time as I have had. 
My voice has grown 
Hoarse as a bone, 

That once was the silverest barytone. 
Indeed, it’s rough 
To bark and cough, 

Till the skin of one’s throat is all worn off! 
And to be picked out 
As having the gout, 

Because I have grown a little stout! 


So there they pined, 
And droned, and whined, 
And grumbled, and buzzed, till the sun went down. 
Next day—alas! 
Upon the grass 
Lay three little shrunken tufts of brown. 
Mrs. CLarA Doty Bates. 


she was asked what she thought of the baby, she 
replied: “It was a good baby; it did not cry when 
the gentleman washed its head.” 





In struggling to make a dull-brained boy un- 
derstand what conscience was, a teacher finally 
asked, ‘‘What makes you uncomfortable after 
you have done wrong?” ‘‘Father’s leather strap,” 
feelingly replied the boy. 
+e 

A NEGRO, after gazing at some Chinese, shook 
his head and solemnly said, “If de white folks 
be so dark as dat out dar, I wonder what's de 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


RIMLESS WHEEL. 


* * 
* * * 
* 
* * 
* * * oO * * * 
* * 
7 
* * 
* 
* * 


The centre space is to be filled with a certain letter 

which forms the last letter of the other words. Com- 

mence at the top, proceed to the right, and read in 

that manner around the wheel. 

1. Advantage. 2. The end of a prayer. 

3. The farmer's friend. 4. A rural deity. 

5. A male name. 6. The first garden. 

7. To lend. 8. Break of day. 

The perimeter will give the name of a person 

whose name is now quite prominent before the pub- 

lic. c. D. 
2. 

A DIAMOND. 


1. A letter from Hamburg here you see. 
2. What Johnny hopes he'll live to be. 
3. A name for madness this will tell. 
4. A general’s name, now known full well. 
5. A Grecian goddess here you'll find. 
6. A unit now I have in mind. 
7. A letter from Kansas here will be. 
And now the answer tell to me. 
FRANK SNELLING. 
3. 
DROPPED LETTERS. 
The following sentences are formed by dropping 
letters from the first word to form the second in the 
blanks. The first letter is dropped in the first exam- 
ple, the second in the second, the third in the third, 
and so on. Ex. (1.) Flutes, lutes. (2.) Trickles, 
tickles. 
1. The he so timely served, 
The thief too well deserved. 
2. The fearless seeking food, 
shot, in wanton mood; 
3. As down Mt. once I rode, 
My fell beneath his load, 
4.A address he made, 
Beneath the spreading shade. 
5. It seemed to me, I own, a little 
To have a different 
6. A curious 
The wooden 





























on each pinnacle. 
for a shoe he wore, 
grace nor beauty bore. 
7. with fright, and wandered from the flock, 
One weary gained the sheltering rock. 
B. 


4. 
RIDDLES. 


¥. Always toward the earth’s centre, 
Both soft and light, 
An English pasture for sheep, 
One word tells all right. 
2. Your tailor or dressmaker ought to give you; 
If a man has one, he often dies. 
What is meet and proper the same word tells 
you, 
And yon can guess it at once if you're wise. 
3. A common fastening, 
A large sieve. 
To swallow hastily, 
The word now give. 
4. Cats and dogs always do, 
To fold over or by, 
A seat for the baby; 
You can tell if you try. 
5. Washerwomen do, 
Bell-ringers, too; 
Without beginning or end, 
Name it, my friend. 


5. 
PICTURE PUZZLE. 




















These men are engaged in a certain action; and in 
the word thus represented may be found the fullow- 
ing: 1, A ruler; 2, A musical character; 3, A kind 
of ship; 4, Blood relatives; 5, On the inside; 6, To 
engage in; 7, A girl's nickname; 8, The covering of 
a tree; 9, The clamor of a dog; 10. Ten hundred. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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3. Eager—agree. Broma is a—ambrosia. Reign 
of—foreign. These parents—parentheses, Drapes— 
spread. 

4. Phin, Lynn, thin, grin, chin, been, inn, gin, kin, 
sin, in, fin, bin, tin, din, shin, skin, spin, win, pin. 

5. A, as, ash, Ashe, ashes, lashes, plashes, splashes. 

6. SLIPPER 
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color ob de black folks.” 


° 
* The Broom gave the name of Plantagenet to a line of 


English kings. 
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INSUFFICIENT AIR. 

No matter how perfect are all other hygienic con- 
ditions, good health cannot be maintained if the air 
supply is insufficient. The purest air will become 
vitiated, resulting in disease, especially in consump- 
tion, unless there is a constant means of supply. 

When the mortality from all causes among the 
Metropolitan police of London was only 90 in 1000, 
that of the Foot Guards was 141 from consumption 
alone. The barracks furnished the latter only about 
one-fourth as much air per man as is allowed in 
prison-cells. 

The armies of Europe generally are, from a simi- 
lar cause, Characterized by a large mortality. Dur- 
ing the Crimean War, the rate in the English army 
was 23.2 per cent. of the total strength; that of the 
French 30; while in our civil war with its open-air 
life it was less than 6. Camp-fever may be almost 
banished by cleanliness and fresh air. 

In 1760, Dr. Brocklesby, having built a large shed 
as a hospital for wounded soldiers and the mortality 
proving wonderfully slight, though the treatment 
was otherwise the same as elsewhere, said, “I can- 
didly ascribe their fortunate escape more to the ben- 
efit of a pure, keen air, which they breathed therein 
every moment, than to all the medicine they took.” 
Thus, over a century ago, he stumbled on a law of 
hygiene now universally acknowledged by experts. 

No expense was spared in the erection of a new 
hoase for monkeys, in the London Zoological Gar- 
den, to make it as much as possible like an English 

~+gentleman’s drawing-room. These animals had been 
wintered in England several years, and were healthy 
on entering their new house. But in one month fifty 
of the sixty were dead,and the rest were dying, of 
consumption. The whole trouble was that the room 
was not properly ventilated. 

Before 1836 the loss of horses in France by death 
was from 180 to 197 per thousand. Enlarged stables 
rednced the loss to 68—nearly two-thirds. In Eng- 
land the loss is reduced to 20; in Germany to 15, 

Let it not be forgotten that where the lack is not 
sach as to prodace fatal results, it may variously im- 
pair the health. 

Lo Ree 
A LARGE BIRD FAMILY. 

The papers speak of Mrs. Ellis’s big bird-cage, and 
its hundred canaries, as quite a curiosity —as, indeed, 
it mast be. The following is an account of it: 

On West State Street, in Ithaca, N. Y., there lives 
a lady who has as many as one hundred canary birds 
in one room. Mrs. Ellis is the lady’s name. The 
floor of the room is covered with nice, clean saw- 
dust, and there are two pretty trees, in the boughs 
of which the birds swing and sing and sing and 
swing until one might suppose that their little heads 
would become dizzy, or their musical little throats 
wear out. What is very intereating is that ninety- 
eight of the birds are the children or grandchildren 
of one pair. And such children! Some of them are 
as yellow as a ball of yellow zephyr; others are 
green, many black, a few nearly white, and almost 
all variegated. 

Mrs. Ellia knows every bird in the room, for every 
one of them has a name—Rob, Chick, Keet, Queet, 
Che-we, or some such name—and she can tell the ex- 
act age to a day of every bird. 

The only door opening into the room has a wire 
screen in the place of glass, so that the little fellows 
may have plenty of air, and in sammer time a fire 
screen takes the place of the panes of glass. All 
around the room are little boxes or cages, with doors 
open and covers off, and in these the meinbers of the 
family sleep, with heads under wing, all night. Per- 
haps Mrs. Ellis has the largest bird-cage in the Unit- 
ed States. 

enn (alacant 
“HANDY ANDY.” 

“Handy Andy,” the best novel that Lover wrote, 
had for its hero a blundering Irishman whose mis- 
takes of word and deed were such as to excite up- 
roarious laughter. His real name was Andrew Sulli- 
van, and he was christened Handy Andy because he 
was the unhandiest fellow in the world: 

Said the Knight of Glin once to Dr. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie some years ago: “One morning, when I was 
—— with coll water, Andy good -naturedly 

brou ht me a small jug of boiling water. 

here am I to empty this?” he asked, pointing to 
the mug of cold water which I had been using. I 
told him to throw it out of the window (of course, 
meaning the water only). 

“fat the matter-of-fact Andy raised the window, 
and threw not only the water but the china mug 
which held it, into the yard below, and then looked 
cheerfaliy at me, as if he deserved praise for having 
oheved my inatractions to the letter. 

“On another occasion, when I was high sheriff of 
the coanty, I had to give a large dinner at Glin Cas- 
(le, to the jadges of the assize, the grand jury, and 
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the members of the bar. of course several baskets 
of cham ne for on that jon were 
Obtained from Limerick. 

“There was occasion for an increased number of 
servants to wait at table, and Andy was put into 
a suit of livery. Unfortunately, my caterer was an 

lishman from Limerick, who, seeing Andy doing 
nothing, called out,— 
You Hoirish feller there! just put this cham- 
ne into that ’ere tub of hice, and look sharp that 
eohody takes some of it!’ 

“Andy, closely obeying instructions, did put the 
wine into the ice, by uncorking bottle after bottle, 
of it, to the extent of two dozen; and when cham- 

ne was called for at dinner, dragged in the tub, 
stated how he really had ‘put the wine into the 
ice," as he had been ordered. 

“Fortunately, there was more of the generous fluid, 
so no great harm was done. It was = possi- 
ble, no matter how angry one might be, to avoid 
laughing at the numerous and curious blunders of 

‘Handy Andy.’ 

“He has grown gray in my service, and though I 
dismiss him every three months or so, on some new 
aggravation, he slips back again.” 





ictal icciriabeniin 
ALWAYS GAVE WAY TO HIS ELDERS. 


The temptation to play upon a woman’s weakness 
for concealing her age becomes strong in proportion 
to her pains to invite criticism. No doubtin this in- 
stance the lady thought the respondent rude; but she 
seems to have been one of those who expect rather 
too much from masculine politeness. On a certain 
street-car line, says an exchange, a woman of fifty, 
made up to look about twenty-five years old, got 
aboard at a crossing to find every seat occupied. She 
stood for a moment, and then selecting a poorly 
dressed man about forty-five years of age, she ob- 
served: 


“Are there no gentlemen on this car?” 

“Indeed, I dunno,” he replied, as he looked up and 
down. “If there haint, and you are going clear 
threngh, I’ hunt up one for you at the end of the 
lin 

There was an embarrassing silence for a moment, 
and then a light broke in on him all of a sudden; he 
rose and said,— 

“You can have this seat, madam. Iam allus per- 
fectly willing to stand up and give my seat to any- 
body older than myself.’ 

That decided her. She gave him a look which he 
will not forget to his dying day, and grabbing the 
strap, she refused to sit down, even when five seats 
had become vacant. 


— —@————— 


JUST WHAT THE MULE WOULD SAY. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Times tells 
this anecdote of one of the officers of “the old army.” 
The scene is laid in Mexico, during the Mexican 
War: 

Twiggs belonged to the “Army of Invasion,” that 
is, he was on Taylor’s line in the beginning of the 
war. 

One day, when a long train of wagons was toiling 
up a steep hill at Camargo, and the mules were strain- 
ing their utmoat on the traces, he noticed a teamster 
who was carelessly walking beside his animals carry- 
ing in his hand a small switch, while the rest of the 
drivers were furiously cracking their whips. As 
Twiggs eyed the luckless man his ire was raised, and 
he launched a torrent of abuse upon him. 

The teamster, aroused to his peril, and hoping to 
atone for his supineness, stooped down and picking 
up a stone, hurled it at his mules, striking one of 
them. 

In an instant Twiggs was off his horse, and grasp- 
ing astone, took deliberate aim, sent it flying through 
the air, pny, the teamster fairly in the back. The 
man threw up bis arms with an “Oh!” as he looked 
behind him and saw the general. 

“Just what the mule would say, my man, if he 
could speak,” remarked Twiggs, coolly,as he mount- 
ed his horse and rode away. 


—— 


TOLD HIM WHAT WAS IN IT. 
Bottles that innocent-looking people carry are not 
always innocent. At least they may be (like their 
owners) very provoking if not wicked. 


A consumptive-lookin man, lame and feeble, and 
carrying a pint bottle full of something, halted a 
pedestrian and said ,— 

“TI found this bottle on the corner back there, and 
I wish you'd tell me what's in it.” 

The other took it, removed the cork and snuffed in 
a full breath. The next instant he staggered against 


a wall, —— the air and choking and gasping, and | 
1 


it was a full minute before he blurted out,— 

“Why, you scamp, that’s hartshorn.”’ 

“Well, I'm perfectly willing to take your word for 
it without extra insults,” observed the invalid, in an 
injured voice, and he took his bottle and walked off 
like aman who had been abused without the least 
excuse. 

——_>—_ ——_ 


TELEPHONE HUMOR. 


Jones—Hallo, Central! Did you ring? 

Central—Is that you, Jones? 

Jones—Yes. 

Central—Keep your ear there, Jones. 

(Jones keeps his ear there, looking up and down 
the room, changing from one leg to the other, lean- 
ing against the wall, mentally counts the cracks in 
the ceiling, and wonders who wants him. Ten min- 
utes elapse.) . 

Jones—Hallo, Central! 

Central—Hallo! hallo! Who are you? 

Jones—Jones! 

Central—Aw) eright. Go ahead. 

Jones—Do you want me? 

Central—No. 

Jones—Why, you told me to keep my ear there. 

Central—(atter a pause)—Oh, that was some time 
ago. 

sajallanasiniecullinast corities 


“WHAT WE AM, WE AM.” 


There is as much good sense as humor in the fol- 
lowing from the Detroit Free Press: 


“Gem’len,”’ said the old man, as he got his legs un- 
der him, “‘a pusson who labors under de ideah dat he 
par foolin’ de world will sooner or later git de grand 
aff. 

“A pusson can deceive de public for a few days, or 
afew weeks, but as soon as de fraud am exposed he 
am A gone coon. 

“You may stand yer hats ober on yer ears, hang 
out yer brass watch chains, an’ puff away at yer cheap 
cigars, but de majority of men will see right frew 
you like a buzz-saw choppin’ up cheese. 

‘““What we am, we am, an’ let us b’ar in mind de 
solemn fack dat while skim milk has its value aa’ its 
uses, it won’t make ice cream nor deceive de babies.”’ 


—»—_ 


HEARD in mid-channel: Robinson—You’ve seen 
more of the world than most people, Mrs. Smart. 
Now, where have you met the handsomest plensant- 
est, and best-bred people? Fair American—Well, 
among your British aristocracy. Robinson—Indeed! 
That ia most gratifying to my pride as an English- 
man. And where have you encountered—a—the 
ugliest, vulgarest and most offensive specimens of 
humanity? Fair American—Well, among your Brit- 





ish aristucracy.— Punch. 
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heh LOADING SHOT Gun. _| FAMILY PARING, GORING & SLICING MACHINE 


100 ier P-BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 trans- 
~ me 10c.; Gem Chromos, l0c.; or the lot 
hs SLAYTON, Montpelier, vt 


Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Cuts, Burns, and all Flesh Wounds. 


MPLOYMENT soc 4k ek Trazctne 
det eect 


C7gks LOT OF PEACH, APPLE, AND OTHER 
t Trees and Plants at bottom prices. Prices tree, 
Mention paper. Address R. §. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


CINCHO-QUININE 


Physicians say it is a perfect substitute for the Sulphate 
Quinine. Dose the ee Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 
mail, price $1.50 pe 

BILLINGS, CL APP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass, 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn. Thoroughly waterproof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for cireular and price-list. 


CHAS. W. COPELAND, 

























This is the Simplest and Most Perfect Ma- 
chine ever made! 
Almost every Apple Paring Machine will pare an apple 
somehow; some do it pretty good, and others very bad. 
Some are so wonderfully censtructed that they will send 
the apple, after it has been pared.a kiting all over the 
room, Others have enough machinery connected with 
them to run a tug-boat. Our New FAMILY MACHINE 
hasn’t got any gears about it, is Simple, Strong and 
G It will pare any shape of apple, and do it better 
than any other parer. It will take out the core and leave 
the meat of the apple in one piece, just nice for pies or 
dumplings, and in the best possible shape for drying or 
Sole Mannufact’r, Boston, Mass, evaporating. It is the Machine does the work; a child 
can use it as well as an adult, and it will Pare, Core 
and Slice a bushel of apnles, just as the fruit comes from 
T 4 the trees, in Fifteen_Minutes, and do it just splendid, 
For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated Beaty fanny ns epee as Represented. 
sousey, i and Precions Stones, Gold Chains, &c., is , on ODELL COMPANY. 
Saal — fea poae- Sold everywhere. Sample Sole M Manufacturers, Antrim, N. H. _ 


ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. Pre 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, the 
most convenient article ever offered to house- 
keepers. nts meet with greater success 
e agent made $192 in 15 days, 
n 2 days, another $27 in I day. 
ents. Send for circulars to nearest 
Cece Gee ING 
Ohio; St. Louis, Mo. 


woods FOR BRACKET SAWING 


Planed to following thicknesses : 1-8 3-16 1-4 
Black Walnut, 9 to 18 in. wide, perfoot.. 6¢ Te 8c 
Ww hite Holly, 8 to 15 in. wide, per foot.. 9 | 15 
to 7 in. wide, per foot.. 6 10 
For complete price-list, address PALMER, PARKER & 
+0., Corner Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYGLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders, 
The sport is better than swimmin 
Skating, and once learned is never or- | 
gotten. Send 3-ct.stamp for 24-page | NEW ic 
catalogue with price-list and full infor- 
mation. 

THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
$5 Summer Street, Boston, »_ 
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: SM a } once was a time my darling. None but I ean say, O Bride 

| of Mine, Evening Star. INSTRUMENTAL—Mobart 

MABIE, TODD, & BARD. Pasha March, Alone, Farewell, Gavotte, Florentine Galop, 

| Friendly Pastime, Duet, Little Rope Dancer, Twilight 

Gol 2 | Echoes, Bella Bocca Polka, Osbone Rondo, In the Wild- 

PENs. 


wood, On the Rhine, First Ball. These 24 choice pieces 
| 
Pencils, Holders, Cases, &c. | 
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NOW MADE IN THREE STYLES, 







ei Holder sent, express prepaid, on receipt of price.) 














a8 Instrumental | Pieces, 1 12 
utiful Songs for 30 cts. 
VOCAL —Three Sailor Hove Two little Lives, At the Ferry 
Lardy Dah, comic, Drink to me only. The Kerry Dance, 
Stay at Home To-night, Evening Softly is Stealing, There 




















stamps. 
G. W. RICHARDSON & CO., 43 Temple Place, Boston. 





words and music complete, and worth 35 cents each at music 
stores, are bound in 2 handsome books with elegant colored 
180 BRUADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 


paper covers, and sent postpaid for 10 3c. 
Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U. 8. 





NEW CHAMPION 






SHOT GUN. 


Retail Price. — Plain Barrels, 12 bore, 
Basset, 10 bore, ric 00; Twist > ia hiro; 
ist Barrels, 10 bore, $18.00. The fi 
a are Nickel Plated. i y advan over any 
+ a cul 





MOST Pract ICAL 





side-snap action with a by means ‘of which it can be \" 

opened oro the Ln is at half-cock, thus perfect safety in AN DEONVEN he 
jing. work m: and materiais used are first-class; no gua M 

being allowed to leave th the f until it has been thoroughly inspected. ACHINE | 

We take great Guan in offering ‘~ = gun to the public, feel safe to 

say it is the best American Single 





it Ai reech-Loader yet prod 
Stamp for Lilustrated Catalogue of G: Rifles, Revolvers, and Skates. 
Address JOHN P. LUVELL & ‘SONS, Gua Dealers, Boston, Mass. 





BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free, TAYLOR Bros, & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAHER & GROSH, "22s," si<s* POCKET CUTLERY, 2°¢ MONROE St. Toledo, onto 


9 Will mail knife exact size of cut, 1 blade, 25¢, : 
2 blade, 50c,; heavy 2 blade, 60c; 
extra heavy 2 blade (best knife 
made), 75c.; Ladie’s 1 blade, 25c.; 
2 blade, 50c.; Gent’s 2 blade pen, 
75c.; 3 blade, $1; sample of hand- 
forged Butcher Knife, 6 inch, 
post paid for 50c. Every blade 
warranted, and exchanged, free, 
_ if soft or flawy. Illust, list free. 



























$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. 
Trial pa 3 months, 25c. 
with chromo, 
A LARGE 1--PAGE 
Ollustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Premiam List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456. 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 





Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly.” ApamMs & Bisnop, 46 Beekman St., N. Y¥. 


One Hundred Years Old. 
1'780. 1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, being 
composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, gum, 
gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called theobro- 
mine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen, and 
bein an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHER_ 
Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent Free to any Adress. 
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